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Cnueefon tothe In the midst of the discussion con- 

Pittsburg = cerningthe Reunion of Christendom 
which is heard on both sides of the sea it is re- 
freshing and inspiring to be able to turn to one 
place in which thought is giving place to action. 
An eminent clergyman recently said that he could 
never think of the divided Christian church with- 
out a feeling that wasthree-fourths pain. There 
are many apologists for the existing condition of 
things, but most of them are half-hearted, and it 
is evident that the dissatisfaction is widespread 
and becoming universal. Most Protestant churches 
have committees with the special duty to consider 
and report onthe subject of Christian union. The 
Episcopal Church in this country and the Estab- 
lished Church in England have gone so far as to 
issue distinct proposals looking toward the reali- 
zation of that end. Almost every religious con- 
vocation has a place for the consideration of that 
subject. So long as it is in the abstract men 
grow eloquent concerning its desirability; but the 
moment something concrete is presented almost 
insuperable difficulties seem to arise. The most 
important contribution to the solution of this 
problem with which we are familiar has already 
become an accomplished fact in the city of Pitts- 
burg. In the East End of that city is what is 
known as ‘The Church of Christ.” It consists 
of twenty-one different church organizations, 
namely, one Baptist, one Christian, one Church 
of God, one Reformed, three Lutheran, four 
Methodist, seven Presbyterian, one Protestant 
Episcopal, and two Roman Catholic. These are 
all actually co-operating for the advancement of 
the Kingdom in that city. There is no sinking of 
denominational lines, no attempt to belittle the 
principles for which the denominations stand, but 
rather a recognition that before any are Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Methodistsand Roman Catholics, 
they are Christians. This parish publishes a news- 
paper called ‘‘ The Kingdom” which is circulated in 
ali the churches free of expense, except to those 
who prefer to have it through the mail. A union 
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Teachers’ Meeting is provided; municipal purity, 
and especially various moral reforms, are cham- 
pioned by those churches in one solid mass. They 
move together. Occasionally in another part of 
the city great union services are held in a build- 
ing which will seat thousands of people, at which 
times the best music is provided and preaching 
secured that will be level to the needs of the mis- 
cellaneous multitude which attends. Those who 
have co-operated in this movement for some two 
or three years are so delighted with its success 
that they are desirous of extending their parish 
and making it include the whole city. Where else 
can a similar sight be seen ? A Roman Catholic, a 
Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a Methodist and a 
Baptist, all working side by side in apparent un- 
consciousness that any ecclesiastical fences separate 
them. Something like this has also been seen in 
Cambridge, Mass., in the great uprising of the 
people in behalf of Temperance, when all denom- 
inations ignored their divisions, and liberals and 
conservatives, Protestants and Catholics, seemed 
to have but one object, namely, the doing away 
with the intemperance which was blighting that 
university town. Another movement of a similar 
kind in various parts of New Jersey is the massing 
of the churches, so that the whole weight of their 
influence may be cast in behalf of municipal re- 
form. But that parish in the East End of Pitts- 
burg is, after all, unique, in that it is not simply 
for one time and for one object, but it is all- 
embracing and continuous, and is professedly a 
step toward reunion by first realizing federation. 
We do not know that special credit for this unique 
example of Christian co-operation belongs to any 
one, but we mention among those who are prom- 
inent—simply because we are more familiar with 
their names than with others—the Rev. George 
Hodges, D.D., of Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church; the Rev. W. A. Stanton, D.D., Baptist; the 
Rev. J. P. E. Kumler, D.D., Presbyterian; and 
the Revs. J. Suhr and F. Keane, Roman Catholics. 
We shall study this parish in Pittsburg with great 
interest, for we believe that at present it offers 
the most notable advance in the direction of 
Christian union to be found in this country. 
















































Pi hcweme mgr A The installation of a new pastor 
Its New Pastor. in the Broadway Tabernacle is an 
event of more than local and denomina- 
tional interest. While the church is Congre- 
gational more than any other in New York it 
may be said to belong to the whole city. In its 
edifice, which is centrally located at the junction 
of Broadway Sixth avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, most of the great anniversaries for many 
years past have been held. It is the most promi- 
nent and influential church of the denomination in 
New York, and that means one of the most 
prominent in the nation. The Broadway Taber- 
nacle was originally situated on lower Broadway, 
and was organized as a Congregational church on 
September 2, 1840. The Rev. E. W. Andrews 
was pastor from 1841 to 1844. On April 15, 1845, 
the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson became the pastor. 
Under his ministry the present church edifice was 
built. Dr. Thompson was one of the most illus- 
trious ministers who has ever occupied an Amer- 
ican pulpit. He was a man of profound scholar- 
ship, great ability, consecrated both as a Christian 
worker and as a patriot, a born leader of men, 
and under his ministry the Tabernacle became 
second to no church in New York in its influ- 
ence and as a center of beneficent ministries. 

He was succeeded in 1872 by the Rev. Wm. 
M. Taylor, D.D., who came from a United Pres- 
byterian Church, at Bootle, near Liverpool. 
Dr. Taylor had previously been in this country 
as a temporary supply for the Church of the 
Pilgrims in Brooklyn. For twenty years 
he remained pastor of the Tabernacle, during 
which time his influence reached over all the 
country. Heis an eloquent preacher, a volum- 
inous author, and a man who is interested in all 
movements for the advancement of the Kingdom. 
A little more than a year ago he was stricken 
down with a serious illness from which he has 
partially recovered, but which has incapacitated 
him for the continuance of his pulpit ministry. 
He therefore resigned his pastorate, was by the 
Church made pastor /meritus, and has been suc- 
ceeded in active service by the Rev. Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., who was called from the Pilgrim 
Church in St. Louis. Dr. Stimson is a graduate 
of Yale College and Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. He was settled in Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis; the Union Church, Worcester, and 
the Pilgrim Church in St. Louis, before coming 
to New York. On the 31st of October the Coun- 
cil for his installation convened in the Tabernacle. 
It included all the churches in New York and 
Brooklyn, two churches from New Jersey, and 
two churches to which Dr. Stimson had formerly 
ministered. His statement before the Council as 
to his theological beliefs proved him to be con- 
servative and yet progressive, and the vote to 
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proceed to his installation was unanimous. Those 
who took part in the services were the Rev. S. C. 
Bartlett, D.D., of New Hampshire, who preached 
the sermon, and Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Lyman, 
Scudder and Bradford. 


The Rev. The American churches have suf- 
Joseph C. Price. fered a serious loss in the sudden 
death of the Rev. Joseph C Price, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Livingstone College at Salisbury, N. C. 
Dr. Price was the foremost leader among the 
colored people of the South. His denominational 
affiliations were with the Methodists, but he was 
eagerly sought by all denominations, and_ his 
decease will be as keenly felt in other communions 
asin his own. In appearance he was a very strik- 
ing looking man, large and wonderfully developed 
in his physique, with a face as black as the mid- 
night. He had the bearing and manners of a 
cultured Southern gentleman, while his eloquence 
was perhaps unsurpassed in our country. We 
have never seen audiences more entirely under 
the spell of a public speaker than those addressed 
by Dr. Price. But his chief characteristic was 
not his eloquence, splendid and unique as that 
certainly was, but rather his calm and statesman- 
like way of considering the problem of the col- 
ored race in the United States. He believed that 
the only way that his people could secure their 
rights was by proving themselves worthy of them, 
and his constant appeal t» them was to resist the 
temptations to which they are peculiarly liable, 
to save their money so that they could be inde- 
pendent, and to seek education so that they 
would know how to take care of themselves. 
While he was honored both in England and 
America for his almost unequalled gifts as an 
orator his chief monument must ever be the Col- 
lege of which he was so long the President, and 
which probably owes more to him than to all others 
combined. He was buried where he would prob- 
ably have chosen to be—on the campus in front of 
Huntington Hall. Frederick Douglass declared 
Joseph C. Price to be the ablest advocate of his 
race, and all who knew him will re-echo the words 
of the text which was chosen for his funeral 
‘¢ There is a prince and a great man fallen this 
day in Israel.” 





Changes in. Thelast month has witnessed many 
New York Pulpits. changes in the pulpits of New York, 
and almost all of them in the Presbyterian church, 
Several months ago the Rev. Edward L. Clark, D. 
D., resigned the pastorate of the Church of the 
Puritans, in Harlem, because of his dissatisfac- 
tion with theattitude of the Presbyterian Church 
concerning the various questions which are now 
being discussed in its councils. Soon after he was 
called to the Central Congregational Church, in 
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Boston, and was installed in its ministry in October. 
His successor in the Church of the Puritans, the 
Rev. Charles J. Young, D.D., was installed on 
Thursday, November 16th. 

The Phillips Church, in Madison avenue, has 
for several years enjoyed the ministry of the Rev. 
George L. Spinning, D.D., a man of exceptional 
pulpit ability and great consecration to his work, 
who brought to New York the record of distin- 
guished success in the West. Because of the 
changes in the population in the neighborhood, 
and the large number of churches in that locality, 
Dr. Spinning has thought best to resign his pas- 
torate, and leaves with the hearty appreciation 
and generous recognition of all who have known 
of his faithful service. 

And now comes the news that the Rev. John 
R. Paxton, D.D., the brilliant preacher of the 
West Presbyterian Church, in Forty-second street, 
has been constrained by the failure of his health 
to resign his ministry. Dr. Paxton came to New 
York a few years ago from Washington, and im- 
mediately took front rank among the strong 
preachers of the metropolis. His church was al- 
ways crowded, and he probably preached to as 
many millionaires as any man in New York. We 
believe that he was always faithful in emphasizing 
the obligations of the rich, and that he has beena 
real force for righteousness in the lives of his 
unique congregation. When his resignation was 
presented the Session and the Board of Trustees 
unanimously advised its acceptance, but the 
church by a majority of twenty-five decided not 
to accept. As soon as the knowledge of that ac- 
tion reached Dr. Paxton he insisted that his resig- 
nation should be regarded as final, saying that he 
neither desired to be pastor emeritus, nor to have 
any continuance of salary, that all he needed was 
rest. His many friends will wish for him a speedy 
restoration to health and to his work. 


The Salvation The Salvation Army has just con- 
Army Congress cluded what is reported to be the 
most successful series of gatherings, from a nu- 
merical as well as a spiritual standpoint, ever held 
in its history. The two large buildings hired for 
the occasion, namely, Carnegie Music Hall and 
the Cooper Institute, were not only thronged to 
the doors but so crowded that hundreds were un- 
able to gain admission. Not less than one thou- 
sand field and local officers alone were present at 
these gatherings, while delegates from all parts 
of the United States helped to increase the throng, 
so that the places occupied, whether for councils 
or for public meetings, were taxed to their utmost. 
Commissioner Railton came from England as 
General Booth’s special representative, and he 
spoke to the assemblage both in German and in 
English. Lord Ratna Pala, a converted Buddhist 


Priest saved through the instrumentality of the 
Army, came as the representative of the Army in 
Ceylon, and attired in Ceylonese dress addressed 


the audience with intense earnestness. No less - 


than one hundred and fifty persons knelt at the 
penitent form on the last two nights in the Cooper 
Institute, and altogether the Congress exhibited 
Apostolic fervor and Christlike zeal. Among the 
problems considered were: The army of inebriates 
in this country; the large percentage of un- 
churched masses; the out-of-work and out-of- 
home classes; the spread of infidelity ; and the in- 
consistent religion which occasioned skepticism. 
The officers appeared most satisfied with the re- 
sults of the Councils. Commander and Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth spoke with unusual power. Mrs. 
Booth gave an earnest and touching address, 
showing the necessity of relying only on the 
strength that comes from the hills, and explaining 
how the stream which the world had laughed at 
had swollen to a mighty river permeating the 
whole country. Commander Booth, in his state- 
ment of progress, gave the following statistics: 

‘* Far be it from me asa representative of these 
military crusaders to appear egotistical or vaunt- 
ing; and too well do we recognise the hand of 
God in this work to desire to display the doings 
of man, but it is only right that the world should 
learn how much the union of divine might with 
cosecrated human effort can accomplish, and for 
this reason we give some figures which will show 
the increase of work done amongst the zealous 
cross-followers beneath our colours. First, and 
by no means least, for it is primarily for the out- 
of-Christ and without Gospel classes that we 
labor, 39,102 persons have knelt at our penitent 
forms during the last twelve months. 

‘*Tf there were no other feature of the Salvation 
Army that was cause for gratitude, and if nothing 
else had been achieved than the attendance at 
our meetings then we hold that all men of what- 
soever belief or persuasion should feel cause for 
gratitude. 

“A total of 16,561,719 persons have gathered 
in our halls in the United States of America dur- 
ing the last twelve months. 

‘*There have been 303,643 meetings held indoor 
and out during the year. Nor must we forget 
our centres of social operations whereby, in this 
country alone, 80,391 meals have been provided 
to the hungry and starving, at a nominal sum, 
and 51,648 beds have been supplied to homeless 
and bedless classes. But by far the most tangi- 
ble and permanent benefit rendered these poor, 
wretched Lazaruses is denoted in the fact that 
6,360 have been provided with employment 
whereby they could earn an honest livelihood. 

‘‘Then there are the figures, which alas, but too 
inadequately represent that touching and Christ- 
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like mission to the slums of the squalor-ridden 
localities of our cities—The Slum Brigade. The 
visits made to poor wretched families were 61,400, 
while actual calls and appeals have been made to 
persons in 50,330.dives and places of questionable 
resort, and 110,000 persons have been dealt with 
individually about their souls’ welfare, and over 
10,000 little children have been cared for while 
their oft-weary and disheartened mothers have 
had a chance to gain a snatch of work.” 


The Baptists of The Rev. W. C. Bitting, D.D., 

New York. pastor of Mount Morris Baptist 
Church, New York City, has rendered his own 
denomination, and indirectly all other denomina- 
tions, a real service in his paper read before the 
Southern New York Baptist Association. From 
this paper, entitled ‘‘ The State of Our Churches 
in New York City,” we give a few figures, In 
New York City there are 44 Baptist churches, of 
which 5 are colored, 5 German, 1 Swedish and 
1 Welsh. The total number of church members 
in 1892 was 12,448; the number of these non- 
resident in the city is about one-seventh of their 
entire strength. Of the 39 white churches in the 
Association there was a net loss of 43 members 
in the year 1892; while in the 13 white churches 
which are members of the Association outside the 
city there was a net increase of 243. The paper 
shows that the city churches are not growing, 
but that the suburban are increasing in member- 
ship; that few of those who move from the city 
return; that the current is away from the down- 
town churches, and also from the city as a whole; 
that in all but five of the churches the average at- 
tendance is smaller than the church membership; 
that with only three exceptions the attendance in 
every one of the churches is larger in the evening 
than in the morning. To Dr. Bitting’s question, 
‘* Are the International Sunday-School Lessons en- 
tirely satisfactory?” eight answered, Yes, and 
, twenty-five, No. To the question, ‘‘ Does the 
church support the schools?” thirteen replied, 
Yes; three, In part; and eighteen, No. Dr. Bit- 
ting’s paper ought to be widely read. What is 
true in one denomination is probably very largely 
true of all. Of his suggestions we mention but 
two: ‘‘6. The problem of the prayer-meeting 
is serious. It is sustained by the few. One- 
fifth of our members care for it; one out of 
twenty-one tries to help it; by the great mass it 
is neglected, passed by for social engagements, 
amusements, business matters. 10. More work- 
ers. It is absurd to think that one pastor of most 
of these churches can do all that is needed. For 
one to attempt it is suicidal. Enlarge the num- 
ber of workers, and results will be better.” 
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Methodist - 
=o The General Committee of Church 


Extension. Extension met in St. Paul, Minn., 
on Thursday, Nov. 2, 1893. All the bishops 
except Bishop Joyce, who was detained by illness, 
and Bishop Foster, who is out of the country, and 
all the representatives of the General Conference 
were present. Weculla few facts from the re- 
port in the Christian Advocate: ‘‘ The average 
apportionment for Church Extension is about 
one-fourth the amount asked for missions; the 
larger part of the deficit in the collections is from 
the richer and stronger parts of the country. The 
thirty stronger Conferences are asked to raise 
$188,200, and have raised $75,112, leaving a 
deficit of sixty-one per cent. ‘The total receipts 
of the year for the work were $332,578.89. ‘The 
whole number of churches aided by the Board this 
year was 683, and the total number aided from 
the beginning 9,083. The Committee made a 
strong appeal for an increase in collections, be- 
cause of the large increase in the number of 
Conferences and Missions on the frontier. ‘The 
amount asked for and the amount authorised to be 
disbursed for the ensuing year was $316,825. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is one of the most 
intensely aggressive of all the denominations. It 
is extending its borders in our own country more 
rapidly than any other. The report of this Com- 
mittee shows how its work of Church Extension is 
carried on. We once heard this denomination 
called the most intensely evangelistic body on the 
planet; these reports do not belie that descrip- 
tion. 


TheRev.charles After a long illness and a brave 
F.Deems, D.D. fight with the inevitable, the Rev. 
Charles F. Deems, D. D., pastor of the Church 
of the Strangers, died at the home of his son-in- 
law, in New York, on Saturday evening, Nov. 
18th. In many ways he was one of the most re- 
markable personages in New York, and, indeed, 
in our whole land. His early life was spent in 
the South, and during the war he lost a son in 
the Confederate service. In 187ohe came to New 
York and began to preach in a hallin the Univer- 
sity of New York. Ina little time his audiences 
grew until larger accommodations were demanded, 
and then Commodore Vanderbilt bought and pre- 
sented to Dr. Deems the old Mercer Street Pres- 
byterian Church. There he built up what has 
been so long known as ‘* The Church of the 
Strangers,” one of the strongest and most vital 
church organizations in the metropolis. The 
church was undenominational, and Dr. Deems 
always threw the weight of his great influence in 
favor of the reunion of Christendom. 

After the close of the war he accepted the de- 
cision of arms as the voice of God, and most loy- 
ally and constantly labored by voice and pen for 
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the restoration of harmony and brotherly love 
between the North and South. 

Dr. Deems was the founder and the first and 
only President of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy, which is doing the same work in 
this country that the Victoria Institute does in 
England. As a preacher he was strong, clear, 
Scriptural, eloquent, and in our opinion without a 
superior in the pulpit of New York; as a lecturer 
he was always entertaining and instructive, and 
was in constant demand in all parts of the coun- 
try; as a friend and companion he was simply 
peerless, always genial, witty, inspiring, and true 
as steel. He was bold in the denunciation of 
wrong, and brave in championing what he believed 
to be true and right. No better and few abler 
men have been called to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel in the churches of America. 


The Episcopal he most prominent religious gath- 
Congress. ing during the last month has been 
the Episcopal Congress, which held its sessions in 
New York, beginning ‘Tuesday, November 14th, 
and continuing for three days. This Congress is 
now sixteen years old. Its first meeting was in 
New York, and among those who were then most 
conspicuous were the late Dr. Washburn of Cal- 
vary Protestant Episcopal Church and Phillips 
Brooks. Since then the Congress has grown to be 
the most vital and influential force in the Episco- 
pal Church. It has not yet become relatively so 
prominent as the Church Congress in England, 
perhaps because the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try occupies no such commanding position as the 
English Establishment. The three general topics 
considered last week were sociological, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical. The two topics under the gen- 
eral sociological head were ‘‘ What Shall Be Done 
with the Saloon?” and ‘‘ Moral and Religious 
Training in the Public Schools.” The chief in- 
terest in the discussion of the former was mani- 
fested when Dr. Rainsford set forth his idea of 
the ‘Church Saloon,” which naturally excited 
great antagonism ‘The trend of opinion seemed 
to favor the adoption of the Gothenburg plan, by 
which the nation assumes control of the traffic, 
and all the profits of the sale of, liquor go to the 
government. In this discussion the Rev. Floyd 
W. Tompkins, D.D., of Chicago, made a notable 
speech. The speakers on Religion in the Public 
Schools generally favored some distinct recogni- 
tion of the duty of religious training in the schools. 
Prof. Boyesen advocated some modification of the 
Faribault plan, while Mr. H. W. Mabie closed an 
able paper by claiming that we have a right to de- 
mand that our schools shall furnish an education 
that ‘‘shall give us clever, adroit, dexterous, cre- 
ative, religious boys and girls.” 
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Doctrinal 4 Very strong paper on this sub- 
Subscription. ject was read at the Congress by the 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D., of Pittsburg. The 
general opinion of all the speakers was that the 
limits of subscription should be as restricted as 
possible. Speaking on this theme Dr. Momerie, of 
London, declared that ‘‘ the increased liberty con- 
cerning subscription in England, which dates from 
1865, is one of the grandest victories of the church 
in the greatest age of her mission.” Conservative 
views of the subject were expressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson and Dr. Glendennin, moderate views 
by Dr. McKim, and advanced views by the Rev. 
Leighton Parks, of Boston. 

The Roma" This subject always starts exciting 

Question. discussions in Episcopal gatherings, 
some being ever ready to attack the Roman 
Church and others to defend it. The chief 
speeches were by Bishops Coxe and Doane, who 
took strong ground against the claims of the 
Roman Church, declaring that ‘‘even if every 
canon of the church denied them jurisdiction they 
would yet carry a pure gospel and a historic 
Christ to every country where His people needed 
Him.” 

All the sessions of the Congress were full of in- 
terest. Evidently it was never more firmly estab- 
lished, never more influential, and never more 
promising than now. 


The inductive A meeting in the interest of im- 
Bible Study. proved methods of Bible study in 
our Sunday school and Bible classes was held in 
the Collegiate Dutch Church on Fifth avenue, 
corner of 48th street, on the 23rd of November. 
It was the outgrowth of the Sunday-School Lesson 
Conference held in Boston in the Spring of 1892, 
the result of which was expressed in the following 
minute: 

‘*Gratefully recognizing the service rendered in 
Bible study by the International course of Sunday- 
school lessons, we think that there is abundant 
evidence that the time has fully come for the 
organization of a course of lessons so framed as to 
promote a systematic study of the Bible on some 
graded system, with the aim of securing compre- 
hensive instruction in the facts and teachings of 
the Bible, with constant reference to the develop- 
ment of Christian character. 

‘Such a system must recognize at least three 
departments in the Sunday-school: a primary de- 
partment, including pupils up to eight or ten years 
of age; an intermediate department, including 
pupils from eight or ten to eighteen or twenty; 
and adult classes, including pupils from eighteen 
or twenty upwards; and _ separate Scripture 
courses should be selected for each of these three 















departments ; these departments to be further 
graded as experience may indicate. 

“Such a system may properly recognize the 
Church Year by an alternative lesson adapted for 
each of the more important seasons of that year, 
and by a liturgical or other service or services 
with responsive readings, for the use of such 
schools as may wish to adopt them. 

‘* We approve the general principles embodied 
in what are known as the ‘ Outline Inductive Bible 
Studies,’ prepared by the Rev. Erastus Blakeslee, 
and published by the Bible Study Publishing 
Company.”’ 

The meeting was largely attended, and was 
called for the purpose of making a permanent 
organization, electing officers, and appointing a 
lesson committee. Among those uniting in the 
call were the Rev. Drs. David Gregg, D. H. 
Greer, E. B. Coe, W. S. Rainsford, and probably 
a hundred others. In the evening a public meet- 
ing was held which was presided over by the Rev. 
G. H. McGrew, D.D., of New York, and ad- 
dressed by the Revs. David H. Greer, D.D., 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D., and Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, Ph.D. The meeting will, no 
doubt, give a decided impetus to this method of 
Bible study; indeed, the influence of this move- 
ment is already seen in the changes which are to 
be made during the coming year in the Inter- 
national series of lessons, and possibly its greatest 
benefit to the churches is in the fact that it has 
compelled a somewhat conservative lesson com- 
mittee to recognize the demand for a more scien- 
tific and systematic study of the Scriptures than 
has been possible under the system which has 
been in vogue for the last few years. A perma- 
nent organization was formed with Rev. David 
H. Greer. D.D., of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, as President, a full list of other 
officers, and a strong and representative lesson 
committee. 


ge ag ne Ra Dr. Charles W. Shields, professor 
of Christendom. in Princeton College, is an ardent 
advocate of the Reunion of Christendom, and he 
believes that it can be accomplished substantially 
on the lines of the Chicago-Lambeth propositions 
of the American Episcopalian and the Anglican 
churches. Although a Presbyterian he also be- 
lieves very heartily in the Historic Episcopate. 
He has prepared a paper on this subject which has 
been read in various places, and which has ex- 
cited so much interest that a company of gentle- 
men, meeting in New York, appointed a commit- 
tee of their own number, consisting of Drs. W. R. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, New York; Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn; George Dana Boardman, of 
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the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, and 
Amory H. Bradford, of the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, to make arrangements for a 
public meeting in New York, at which Dr. Shields 
should be invited to read his paper. The invita- 
tion having been accepted, a very large meeting 
was held in Hardman Hall, New York, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, November 23d. The chair 
was taken by the Hon. Seth Low, President of 
Columbia College. Representatives of all the 
churches were present. It was an occasion of de- 
cided interest, and the paper merits a wide read- 
ing. It distinctly recognizes the desirability of 
what is known as the “‘ Historic Episcopate,” and 
claims that under such an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion as would be realized by it all the different 
phases of church policy would be combined, 
namely: the Independents or Congregationalists 
would find their freedom in the local church; the 
Presbyterians in what would correspond with the 
Presbytery; while overall would be the symbol 
of world-wide Christian unity and of the historic 
continuity of the Church of Christ. Dr. Shields 
maintains that only by way of the Historic Episco- 
pate is organic unity possible. The meeting was 
an indication of the trend of public opinion. 
While certain leaders are saying that organic 
unity is impossible, unless all signs fail there is a 
gradual growth toward that most desirable end. 
It may not come in the way that Dr. Shields sug- 
gests, but it is sure to come in some way. We 
hope that Dr. Shields’ paper will be published and 
widely read. Itisa valuable contribution toward 
a most important subject. 
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VII. 

THE LORD'S TEACHING AS TO THE LAW. IL 

2. From the relation of our Lord to the law 
generally, we may now pass to a brief considera- 
tion of two of its precepts from which some in- 
ferences may be drawn as to the general question, 
how far His teaching guides us in our choice be- 
tween the two views. ‘These two precepts are the 
law of the Sabbath and the enactment relative to 
divorce—the two precepts in regard of which there 
was an enduring dissidence between the teaching 
of our blessed Master and the rabbinical teaching 
of the day. In each of these some glimpses may 
be obtained of divine guidance in the anxious and 
difficult questions which the so-called Higher Crit- 
icism has forced upon our consideration. 
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(az) Let us take first the precept relating to the 
Sabbath, and here select for investigation one 
passage in which our Lord does seem to treat ina 
critical manner this distinguishing precept of the 
Mosaic law. Our Lord's general attitude to ques- 
tions connected with the Sabbath we know well, 
but on this we need not dwell in our present inqui- 
ry. It may be summed up in the single emphatic 
declaration made by our Lord when His disciples 
were censured by the Pharisees for plucking the 
ears of corn onthe Sabbath day—the declaration, 
founded on the relation of the Sabbath to man, 
that ‘‘the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sab- 
bath.”! This attitude is maintained throughout. 
What we have, however, here to notice is not our 
Lord’s authority over the day, but the reasoning 
which, on one occasion, He was pleased to enter 
upon in relation to the Sabbath, and the inferences 
that flow from it in relation to the general ques- 
tion before us. Let us recall the circumstances. 

At the unnamed festival at Jerusalem, men- 
tioned by St. John in the earlier part of his Gos- 
pel,” an impotent man was healed by our Lord at 
the Pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath day. The 
performance of this act of mercy on the Sabbath 
called out a malignant bitterness in the Jewish 
party which, when our Lord visited Jerusalem 
some months afterwards at the Feast of ‘Taber- 
nacles,* appears to have vented itself anew, and 
to have called forth from our Lord an appeal to 
the law of Moses of a profoundly instructive 
character. He alludes to the known fact that cir- 
cumcision was performed on the Sabbath when 
that Sabbath was the eighth day,* and in doing so 
He draws a kind of contrast between the sanctity 
of the Sabbath and the sanctity of circumcision, 
and the relation of each to the law of Moses. Our 
Lord, in fact, here passes a critical judgment 
upon the relation of circumcision to the Sabbath 
which, when carefully considered, suggests im- 
portant and far-reaching inferences. He inferen- 
tially confirms the narrative in Genesis as to the 
origin of circumcision,® and its connection with 
what may be termed the patriarchal dispensation ; 
He confirms, also, the fact of its incorporation in 
the law of Moses,® and further, by the whole 
tenor of His argument, implies that the priority 
of the right gave it a kind of legislative pre-emi- 
nence over the Sabbath. Whenever the eighth 
day brought the two rites into competition, the 
Sabbath yielded to circumcision. The rabbinical 
principle, ‘* cércumctso pellit sabbatum,” could actu- 


1 Mark ii. 28. There is some little doubt as to the reference of the 
ore, The conclusion would not seem to be drawn from the fact that 
the Son of Man wasthe Head of humanity (Meyer, e/.), but from the 
fact that He was the Saviour of man, and so had power even over that 
which was primarily designed for the spiritual good of man. See 
Weiss, fx éoc. 

2 John v. 1. 3 /bid Vii. 2. 4 lbid vii. 2. 

5 Gen. xvii. 10, xxi. 4. 6 Lev. xii. 3 


ally, in this particular, claim the authority of the 
Lord Himself. 

With the inferences which have been drawn , 
from this remarkable passage as to questions con- 
nected with the Sabbath, we are not here con- 
cerned, but we are closely concerned with the 
broad fact that our Lord does in this passage set, 
as it were, His seal on the reality of patriarchal 
history. Few as are the words, parenthetical as 
the reference to the patriarchs may be,! the fact 
remains that in a passage of a distinctly critical 
character our Lord makes this allusion, and fur- 
ther, that in referring to Moses and, by inference, 
to the Book of Leviticus, in which circumcision is 
ordained, the personal lawgiver becomes connected 
at least with a passage in a particular book; for 
here, in the verse we are considering, the context 
precludes the term Moses being regarded as syn- 
onymous with the Mosaic law. When to this 
we add that, in the verse that follows, our Lord 
mentions that the object of the exception is that 
the law of Moses should not be broken, may we 
not at least say this, that in the passage we are 
considering the personal Moses is connected with 
the law that bears his name in a manner which 
makes it reasonable to believe that he himself 
wrote far more of that law than modern criticism 
is willing to admit. Ina word, if we adopt the 
Traditional view the whole passage becomes con- 
sistent and intelligible. 

(4) With the passage relating to divorce we may 
deal more briefly, as it has not the same critical 
aspects as the passage that has just been con- 
sidered. It is, however, of very great importance 
in reference to the earliest portion of the Book of 
Genesis. 

It will be remembered that, towards the close 
of our Lord’s ministry, we are told both by St. 
Matthew ? and St. Mark that the Pharisees puta 
question to the Lord in the hope, apparently, that 
He might be drawn into the then current dispute 
between the schools of Hillel the ‘‘ looser,” as he 
was termed, and Shammai the ‘‘binder.’”’ The 
answer of our Lord is somewhat differently worded 
by the two evangelists, but the substance is the 
same. According to St. Mark, the Lord answers 
the question by another question—‘* What did 
Moses command you ?”’ and the answer is given, 
as it could only be given, out of a book with 
the authorship of which modern criticism 
assures us Moses had little or nothing to do— 





1 The purport of this parenthetical clause has been differently ex- 
plained. Thesimplest view seems to be that our Lord mentions a 
well-known fact to show that Moses (to whom the Jews were appeal- 
ing) himself accepted a system which involved a breaking of the Sab- 
batic rest. The more common view is that our Lord names the fact 
to show the greater authority of the earlier law than of the later ; so 
Bengel, Meyer, a/. This, however, does not harmonise so well with 
what follows. 

2 Matt. xix. 38sqq Mark x. 2 sqq. 
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the Book of Deuteronomy.! Againstthis answer, 
which our Lord treats as really no more than per- 
missive, and as a temporary concession to hardness 
of heart and a low moral condition on the part of 
those to whom it was made,—against this the Lord 
sets the primal state,—‘‘ male and female made 
He them,” —and God’s primal declaration in 
reference to marriage, whether uttered through 
Adam or the original writer,—‘‘ For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife; and they twain shall become one 
flesh.’”’3 

Now whence do these words thus deliberately 
cited and returned in answer to a formal and 
momentous question,—whence do the words come? 
As we well know, from the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis, or, in other words, from a portion 
of that ancient book which we are now invited to 
consider as a mythical portion, a portion ‘‘ in 
which,”’ to use the words of a recent writer, ‘‘ we 
cannot distinguish the historical germ, though 
we do not at all deny that it exists.”* Is it too 
much to say that to derive, fromasource in which 
the historical is indistinguishable, the answer of 
Christ to such a question as that which was put to 
Him, is to many minds inconceivable. And the 
more so, as on the Traditional view that Moses 
was the compiler, or, as those who heard the words 
would have said, the author, we have just that 
form of answer that would have materially helped 
to bring conviction to the hearers, an appeal from 
Moses to Moses, from the inspired legislator to 
the inspired compiler or writer of primeval his- 
tory. That it was an appeal of this kind, or was 
felt to be so by those to whom the words were 
addressed, we, of course, cannot assert; but this 
we may presume to say, that it is not, what we 
must regard the other view to be, simply incon- 
ceivable, unless, indeed, we adopt a theory of ac- 
commodation, which, doubtful at all times, would 
seem to be doubly so in a case like the present. 

3. But we may now pass from the Laws to the 
Lawgiver. ‘There is, it has alwaysseemed to me, 
an argument of some little weight deducible from 
the frequent reference of our blessed Lord to the 
person and authority of Moses. If we turn toa 
concordance and eliminate our Lord’s mention of 
the name from incidents or passages which may 
have appeared in a preceding evangelist, we shall 
find, I think, that the name occurs in our Lord’s 
discourses some eighteen times, and in the great 
majority of cases witha clearly personal refer- 
ence. He is spoken of by our Lord as having 
given the law,® as standing in connection with 
historic events,® as having written of the Lord,? 








1 Deut. xxiv. 1. 2 Mark x. 6; see Gen. i. 27. 

3 Mark x. 7; see Gen. ii. 24 

4 Lux Mundi, p. 357 (ed. 10.) 5 John vii. 19. 

6 Luke xx. 37; John iii. 14, vi. 32, a/. 7 John v. 46. 








as being one whose writings stood, as far as be- 
lief in them was concerned, on a kind of parity 
with our Lord’s own words,! and as one about 
whose command inquiry is made before a question 
of controversy is answered.” If we add to this 
the fact of our Lord talking with him when he was 
permitted, with Elias, to appear in glory on the 
Mount of the Transfiguration,* and to speak of 
the decease that the Lord was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem.* 

When we fairly consider these intimations of 
the aspect inwhich Moses was regarded by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we must at once feel how 
widely different this Moses of the Gospels is from 
the Moses of the more advanced writers of the 
Analytical school. The Moses of that school is 
little more than the great national ‘‘ Kadhi ”’ of the 
wilderness, * the conscientious judge between man 
and man, the wise counsellor whose _ brilliant 
leadership in the Exodus made every Hebrew 
turn instinctively to him for help and guidance in 
trials and difficulties, the founder of consuetudin- 
ary law, and the one who, by connecting his own 
family or tribal God® with the religious faith of 
Israel, gave to that faith a national existence and 
history. Such, according to the Analytical view, is 
the true historic Moses. The imaginary Moses, 
according to that view, is the Moses of the Exile, 
the Moses of the Priestly Code, and, after what has 
been just set forth, the Moses, not only of the 
unbroken belief of the Jewish Church, but of the 
Gospels and of the Lord Jesus Christ. The break 
to which we have come in connextion with the 
history of Moses, between the analytical view and 
the testimony of the Gospels must be pronounced 
to be complete. We have seen in a former ad- 
dress that the obscuration of the work of Moses 
as a legislator and as the founder of an organized 
religion formed an argument of some validity 
against the Analytical view. We now see what 
would appear to be a still stronger argument—the 
Moses of the Analytical view cannot be harmonized 
with the Moses of Christ. All this is very moni- 
tory. It places very clearly before us the real 
spiritual peril of being led away by the plausi- 
bilities and cleverness of modern criticism, and it 
seems to tell us very plainly that if we are so led 
away, we must be prepared to reconstruct our 
credenda, 

4. Hitherto we have noticed subjects in which 
we stand opposed, more particularly, to the extreme 
party. We may conclude with noticing one sub- 
ject in which all adherents of the Analytical view, 
the moderate as well as the extreme, are cordially 
united. The subject is indeed one which it may 





1 John v. 47. 2 Mark x. 3. 

3 Matt. xvii. 3; Mark ix. 4; Luke ix. 30. 

4 Luke ix. 31. 

5 Wellhausen, //istory of /srae?, p. 434 (Transl.), Edin. 1885. 

6 Wellhausen, 74. p. 433, note,—a particularly painful note to read. 
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seem a little presumptuous to suppose to rediscuss ; 
as, if there is one point on which it is claimed that 
all intelligent critics are completely agreed, it is— 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was never written 
by Moses. We are told by one writer that ‘‘in all 
circles where appreciation of scientific results can 
be looked for at all, it is recognised that it was 
composed in the same age as that in which it was 
discovered,! viz., in the days of Josiah. Another 
writer, of a very different tone of thought, tells us 
practically the same. ‘‘ We may suppose,” he says, 
‘** Deuteronomy to be arepublication of the law in 
the spirit and power of Moses, put dramatically in 
his mouth.”"* Another writer is quite willing to 
concede that the laws in Deuteronomy are not in- 
ventions, but mostly the direct reproduction of 
more ancient enactments; but he, like the rest, 
assigns the composition of the book to some un- 
known writer of the age of Manasseh or Josiah. ? 
On this point all are agreed, that in Deuteronomy 
we may have Mosaic traditions, but that the actual 
composer of the book was some pious, unknown 
Jew, who, some seven or eight centuries after the 
days of Moses, put dramatically into the mouth 
of the great legislator this republication of the 
Law. 4 

Now it may seem great hardihood to urge any 
form of argument against such a general consent; 
still there is plainly something to be said on the 
other side, when we take into consideration our 
blessed Lord’s references to this particular book, 
and the circumstances under which these refer- 
ences were made. 

The something that may be said on the other 
side is this—that our Lord, on three separate 
occasions, so referred to the Book of Deuteronomy 
as to make it morally improbable that the book 
could have been so referred to if it had been 
written, not by Moses, but by one who imperson- 
ated him and wrote in his name. Let us briefly 
consider the three occasions, and see if there is not 
some ground for the statement that has just been 
made. 

The first passage towhich we may direct atten- 
tion is brief, but of very great importance. It oc- 
curs in the concluding portion of our Lord’s ad- 
dress tothe Jews after His miracle at the Pool of 
Bethesda.® In this address, after telling His 
hearers that if they were believers in Moses they 
would be believers in Himself, Headds these con- 
firmatory words: ‘‘For he wrote of Me.”*° Now 
in these words it may be said that there is no 








1 Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, p. o, (Transl. ) 

2 Lux Mundi, p 355 (ed x.). 

3 Driver, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. 
82 (Edin. 1891). 

4 See, however, the comments of Professor Driver, of. c7t., p. 84, 
which he speaks of the writer as “ introducing Moses in the third. 
person.’ 

5 John v. 46. 

6 lbid. 


doubt that our Lord is referring to the striking 
Messianic prophecy in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
in which Moses is represented as having solemnly 
declared unto ‘‘all Israel”! that the Lord their 
God will raise up unto them a prophet from the 
midst of them, of their brethren, like unto him that 
was speaking to them.” The reference of our 
blessed Lord is, however, not to be confined to 
this passage. Every type and typical ceremony 
in which the Messiah was prefigured in the Mosaic 
ritual must be deemed to be included in the dec- 
laration; but that this particular passage was at 
the time pre-eminently present to the thoughts of 
our Lord may with all reverence be regarded not 
only as probable, but as certain. And for this 
reason—that this prophecy was a direct communi- 
cation from God. For it must not be forgotten 
that it is stated by the writer that God communi- 
cated to him almost word for word this unique 
utterance.’ The prophecy of the writer is simply 
a re-utterance of the all but ¢psissima verba of 
Almighty God. 

Now, under these circumstances, is it thinkable 
that the writer could have been any other than 
Moses? Does it not seem almost beyond contro- 
versy that our Lord's words must be taken to the 
letter, and as setting the seal to our belief that 
Moses, and no other than Moses, wrote, at any 
rate, th’s portion? Would the dramatiser, who, if 
he existed, was ex hypothesi, a devout and God- 
fearing Jew, have dared to declare that God had so 
spoken unless he had known that it was so? And 
how could he have known that it was so save by 
direct communication from God? And what right 
have we for supposing that he did so receive it, and 
was thus a distinct medium of divine revelation? 
If this is not maintained, the only possible sup- 
position that seems left is, that the Deuteronomist 
dramatiser had some writing of Moses before him— 
for the words ‘‘wrofe of Me” seem to preclude 
tradition—in which this prophecy and its depend- 
ence on divine authority was distinctly specified. 
But if, whenever pressed by what seems fair argu- 
ment, the critic has to take refuge in these helping- 
out hypotheses, it does not seem unreasonable to 
doubt the validity of the theory which these hypo- 
theses are called out to support. At any rate, the 
case stands thus. Our blessed Lord definitely says 
that Moses wrote of Him; and the tenor of the pass- 
age precludes the possibility of the word Moses 
being taken to mean aught else than the personal 
legislator. Now in the Book of Deuteronomy a 
striking and unique passage is found, in which it 
is generally admitted that Moses does refer to our 
Lord. The question then appears finally to assume 








1 Deut, v. 1. 

2 Deut. xviii. 15. This passage is also referred to by St. Peter (Acts 
iii. 22) and by St. Stephen (Acts vii. 37). 

3 lbid, xviji. 17- 





the following form—Which is the more probable, 
that Moses, who wrote the passage, wrote the book 
(excepting, of course, the last chapter) in which 
the passage is found; or that an unknown writer, 
impersonating Moses, should have happened to 
have had a written document of Moses, from which 
he inserted the passage? Few, we think, could 
hesitate as to the answer to the question. 

There is not, I believe, any other passage in 
which our Lord mentions the name of Moses in 
teference, direct or indirect, to the Book of 
Deuteronomy. But passages there are in which 
our Lord refers to or makes citations from it, which 
itseems almost impossible to think He would have 
made if the Book was simply the work of a drama- 
tiser. When, for example, the designedly ensnar- 
ing question was put to Him as to the quality of 
the commandment that entitled it to be counted 
as the great or the first commandment,' is it 
reasonable to suppose that he would have made 
(according to St. Matthew) a nearly exact citation 
of two solemn verses of Deuteronomy,? if the book 
had been the late-formed composition or fabrica- 
tion which it is alleged to be. Such a supposition 
seems, to use the lightest form of words, to jar 
with our moral convictions. 

Still more will this be felt if we take into full 
consideration the circumstances of our Lord’s 
Temptation, and of His use of the Book of 
Deuteronomy in His personal conflict with the 
Tempter. All the circumstances of those forty 
days of conflict have not been revealed to us; but 
this we do know, that at their close, most probably 
on the last of the days, three culminating tempta- 
tions were directed against our Incarnate Lord, 
alike in His body, soul, and spirit; and we know, 
too, that each was repelled, simply and conclusively, 
by a passage from the written Word of God. And 
from what part of Holy Scripture did the three 
passages or parts come? Each one, as we well 
know, came from this Book of Deuteronomy. 
Two of the passages came from the 6th chapter, 3 
and one from the 8th chapter, +—all three purport- 
ing to form part of the second solemn address 
delivered by Moses to all Israel in the land of 
Moab. Each is introduced by our Lord with the 
solemn ‘‘ It is written,”—a form of words which, 
to say the very least, stamps each passage as a 
direct and consciously-made citation from the 
Word of God. Each involves an appeal to an au- 
thority behind the words, which the very Tempter 
himself not only recognizes, but with which he 
seeks to enhance one of his own temptations. 

Such are the three citations from Deuteronomy 

in the particular case we are now considering,— 
citations made under the most solemn circum- 





1 Matt. xxii. 36 sg.; Mark xii., 29 sg. Observe in each passage the 
term oia, as marking precisely the nature of the question. 
2 Deut. vi. 4, 5. 


4 Vers. 13, 16. 3 Ver. 3, 
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stances that it is possible for us to conceive, and 
apparently claiming to be integral portions of the 
inspired Word of God. Can such passages owe 
their real origin to anidealising writer of the days 
of the reformation of Josiah? Is there not some- 
thing which to most minds would seem to be un- 
thinkable in the supposition that the fabricated 
and the impersonated! could find any place in a 
scene such as that of the Temptation of our Lord? 
And the more so, when this subjective argument 
can be supported by the plain objective fact—that 
the unbroken tradition of the Jewish and of the 
Christian Church has always assigned to the great 
Lawgiver the authorship of the first thirty-three 
chapters of this most quickening portion of the 
Mosaic law. The last word has certainly not yet 
been spoken in a subject which modern criticism 
somewhat precipitately claims to have now settled 
beyond the possibilities of controversy. 

We have now considered our Lord’s testimony 
to the trustworthiness of the Old Testament, more 
particular with reference to the earlier portions of 
the sacred volume and to the Mosaic law. His 
testimony as to the prophets, and as to the histori- 
cal events of the old covenant, we reserve for the 
following paper. 

As far as we have gone we appear to have found 
that our first impressions have been confirmed by 
subsequent and more particular investigations. 
Throughout these investigations the tenor of our 
Lord’s references may be equitably claimed as 
supporting—it may be indirectly, yet in a manner 
that carries much conviction—what we have termed 
the traditional view of the Old Testament. And 
this claim our opponents do not seem disposed to 
reject. Nay, the very fact that assumptions have 
been made as to the possibilities of a real nes- 
cience, on the part of our Lord in His human 
nature, seem to imply some general belief that 
the aspect in which He regarded the Old Testa- 
mert does not harmonise with the aspect in which 
it is regarded by modern criticism. 

Are not all these things full of suggestion, and 
full also of monitory significance? If the testi- 
mony of Christ is what it has appeared to be, then 
the likelihood of offence being given bya criticism 
that has to maintain itself by attenuating the real 
knowledge of Christ has become perilously great, 
and His own words come solemnly home to us: 
‘*It must needs be that offences come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offence cometh!” 


The Scriptures in whole or in part have been 
printed in 354 different languages or dialects. 
The American Bible Society has aided in trans- 
lating, printing or distributing in ninety-five of 
them. 





1 Consider chap. xviii. 17. 2 Matt. xviii. 7. 
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THE PAULINE COLLECTION FOR THE 
SAINTS. 


BY REV. F. RENDALL, M.A., LATE FELLOW OF 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
From The Expositor (London), November, 1893. 


Three epistles of St. Paul, viz., those to the 
Romans and Corinthians, besides the Acts of the 
Apostles, make mention of a collection for the 
saints, set on foot amidst the Pauline churches 
about the beginning of the year 57 A. pD., and pre- 
sented at Jerusalem by Pentecost in the following 
year. One particular aspect of this subject has 
been long familiar to English readers through the 
prominence given to it by Paley in his Hore Paul- 
ine. He there pointed out the close coincidence 
between the narrative of the Acts and the original 
letters of St. Paul—a coincidence so evidently 
unstudied and undesigned by the authors them- 
selves, and extending to such minute details and del- 
icate shades of thought and feeling, that it could only 
exist in documents based on personal knowledge 
of the facts, or whose materials at least were com- 
piled before the events had faded from the mem- 
ory. ‘This argument established to the satisfac- 
tion of most readers the circumstantial accuracy 
of the narrative, at the same time that it confirmed 
the authenticity of the letters; the substantial 
truth of his conclusions has never been invalidat- 
ed, and modern criticism furnishes many addi- 
tional particulars by which his case might, if 
necessary, be materially strengthened. 

It is here proposed, in treating of the collection, 
to assume the truth of the facts, as gathered in- 
differently from these two sources, the Epistles 
and the Acts, to investigate the circumstances 
which occasioned it, and so connect it with the 
history of the Pauline churches, and with the 
apostolic policy in regard to them. 

1. A glance at its origin establishes the 
fact that it was no spontaneous impulse 
of Christian charity, but the direct result of an 
apostolic initiative in a wide circle of Christian 
communities. The language of St. Paul forbids 
our regarding it as a casual offspring of circum- 
stances or an occasional incident in the life of the 
primitive Church, and suggests that he himself 
designed it as an act of policy in the interest of 
the Church. It appears, further, that it was not 
called forth by any exceptional distress in Pales- 
tine, which, in his judgment, demanded a supreme 
and united effort throughout the Christian world 
for its relief. The earlier contribution from the 
church of Antioch, conveyed to Jerusalem by the 
hands of Barnabas and Paul, had been prompted 
by a distinct prophecy of impending famine. But 
in this case there was no famine imminent, nor any 





urgent cry of distress, so that the circumstances 
at once differentiate the two contributions. 

Several causes probably combined to impoverish 
the church of Jerusalem: the religious prejudices 
of the Jews, amongst whom they lived, entailed 
upon them constant social persecution, even in 
times of comparative peace; the claims of Chris- 
tian visitors on their hospitality were heavy; the 
maintenance of the apostles and of a dispropor- 
tionate number of Christian teachers threw on 
them an undue share of Christian burdens. But 
whatever the causes of their poverty, it was cer- 
tainly chronic, and not urgent. St. Paul makes 
no sensational appeal on their behalf; on the con- 
trary, he studiously discourages spasmodic efforts 
of liberality, forbids hasty gatherings under pres- 
sure of time, and adopts on principle a system of 
continuous and systematic almsgiving by weekly 
offerings. A perusal of these instructions forces 
upon us the conclusion that the Apostle was con- 
templating a deliberate act of policy rather than 
providing for a temporary need. 

2. This conclusion is strengthened by calculat- 
ing the actual length of time which elapsed be- 
tween the first suggestion of the fund and its con- 
summation. ‘The letter which instituted weekly 
gatherings at Corinth was written more than a year 
before the fund was presented at Jerusalem (com- 
pare 1 Cor. xvi. 1-8 with Acts xx. 16). But this isnot 
all; the first proposal of the scheme to the Corinthian 
church is carried back some months earlier; for in 
a later letter of the same year it is mentioned that 
Achaia had been ready /ast¢ year, and again that 
Achaia had been active and willing in the cause 
last year (2 Cor. vili. 10, ix. 2). It appears, too, 
from 1 Corinthians xvi. 1, that a similar cor- 
respondence had taken place previously with the 
Galatian churches; that they, too, had already re- 
turned a favourable answer to the proposal of the 
apostle, and had received the same instructions 
for weekly gatherings as those now sent to 
Corinth. In both cases, therefore, a delay of not 
less than a year and a half intervened between the 
original conception of the project and its comple- 
tion; and the delay may fairly be described as pre- 
meditated, for it was the inevitable result of the 
instructions given to the churches. 

3. The most fruitful cause of delay was not the 
system of gradual collection, but the combination 
of many separate churches in one common scheme. 
The Apostle lays great stress on this common 
action of the churches; with a view to it, he ex- 
pressly directs the Corinthians to await his com- 
ing before they appointed representatives to carry 
their bounty to Jerusalem, and indicates his inten- 
tion, if a sufficient response should be made to his 
appeal, of accompanying their representatives him- 
self to Jerusalem. ‘The same instructions were of 
course given or sent to the other churches likewise, 
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with the result, which he evidently anticipated 
from the first, that a considerable deputation trav- 
elled under his guidance from Troas to Jerusalem, 
were there introduced by him before a general 
meeting of the elders at which James presided, 
and formally presented their offerings to the 
church. This common action of independent 
churches was apparently a novel feature in church 
organization; and, taken in connexion with the 
history of St. Paul, it marks an important step in 
advance towards a general alliance of all Gentile 
Christians. 

4. We shall best appreciate its importance by 
reviewing the extent of the combination. ‘Three 
churches are named in the Epistles as_participat- 
ing in the movement, the Corinthian, Galatian, 
and Macedonian, none of which were really single 
churches, but groups of churches. ‘To these must 
be added the churches of Asia, though the name 
does not occur in his Epistles, presumably because 
he was at Ephesus in their midst when he started 
this movement, and had therefore no occasion to 
writeto them. For the list of deputies given in 
Acts xx. 4 includes two sent by them. That im- 
portant group comprehended probably the fa- 
mous seven churches of the Revelation, be- 
sides Troas and others on the coast, as well as 
Colosse and Hierapolis in the Lycus valley; 
for we are told that a/7 who dwelt in the great 
province of Asia had heard the word of the 
Lord, so fruitful had been his two years’‘labour at 
Ephesus. Not that he had visited all these in per- 
son—the Colossian and neighbouring churches, for 
instance, had never seen his face,—but they rec- 
ognized his apostolic authority, for they had been 
founded by his disciples, spreading in different 
directions from the church centre which he had 
established at Ephesus. Corinth, in like manner, 
formed the centre of an Achaian group. When St. 
Paul wrote to Corinth, he addressed himself to all 
the saints in all Achaia, and Achaia joined in this 
movement no less readily than Corinth. In Mace- 
donia three churches only had been founded dur- 
ing his first hurried visit, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Beroea; but zealous colleagues and ministers 
had followed up his work, and he had himself, on 
his second visit, pushed on to the border of Illy- 
ricum. ‘The position of the Galatian churches, 
which formed the fourth group, is less obvious. 
The visits of St. Paul to the Galatian district, re- 
corded in Acts xvi. 6 and xviii. 23, have been a 
mystery to many students of his life, who found it 
difficult to understand why he turned aside from 
the main current of Jewish and Greek civilisation, 
which he had found so fruitful for the diffusion of 
the gospel, to visit an out-of-the-way region of 
Celtic settlements. A fuller knowledge of the in- 
ternal geography and previous history of Asia 
Minor has solved the problem, and restored these 


churches to their true position.t The name 
Galatia was not limited, in the ordinary language 
of the first century, to the ancient settlements of 
the Galatians in the north of Phrygia. Their last 
king ruled over much of southern Phrygia, Lyca- 
onia, and Pisidia besides; and when he died, in b. 
c. 25, bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, 
the southern portion, though inhabited by a more 
mixed population than the northern, was equally 
known as Galatia; and the name_ of the 
new Roman province, Galatia, did but per- 
petuate a local name already acquired. Southern 
Galatia became important under the first Cesars ; 
for the land routes from Syria to the A°gean, 
which then formed the principal arteries of the 
empire from east to west, ran across it by way of 
the Cilician gates through Iconium or Lystra. For 
their protection, it was studded with colonies and 
intersected by military roads. ‘The only common 
name for this region, belonging geographically in 
part to Phrygia, in part to Lycaonia, and in part 
to Pisidia, was Galatia; and these Roman and 
Greco-Roman cities would scarcely have accepted 
any other designation. The Galatian churches, 
therefore, were those of the Pisidian Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, which St. Paul 
founded, with the aid of Barnabas, on his first 
mission journey. There is, on the contrary, no 
evidence that he ever visited Celtic Galatia, which 
lay on each occasion at some distance from his 
natural route. 

5. It further appears, froma rapid survey of 
the Apostle’s ministry during the last five or six 
years, that ever since he had divided the mission 
field with Barnabas, and started under the guidance 
of the Spirit on an independent career to win a 
new kingdom for Christ in the Greek world, his 
energies had been wholly devoted to these four 
groups. For, after visiting some Syrian churches 
round Antioch, he proceeded by way of Tarsus 
and the Cilician gates or other passes of Mount 
Taurus direct to southern Galatia, first confirming 
the Cilician and then the Galatian churches in the 
faith, and connecting them firmly with their base 
at Antioch. His own design had _ been 
to press on thence to Ephesus; but the 
Spirit ordered otherwise, calling him _ first 
to establish the church at Philippi and Thesa- 
lonica, along the main road to Rome. He next 
fixed his headquarters for nearly two years at 
Corinth, making it the capital of a new Christian 
province. On leaving Corinth, he determined to 
plant himself at Ephesus, to which he at once paid 


1 I desire here fully to acknowledge my obligationsto 7he Church in 
the Roman Enfire in all that relates to the interior of Asia Minor. 
Before reading that work, I had bowed to the great authority of the 
late Bishop Lightfoot in regard to the position of the Galatian 
churches ; but he would have been the first, if living, to acknowledge 
that the additional insight gained by Professor Ramsey into the 
topography and history of Asia Minor has superseded his own earlier 
theories, and that the conclusions he has formed as to the journeys of 
St. Paul are irresistible. 
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a flying visit, and where he left Aquila and Pris- 
cilla to prepare a home for him and forma nucleus 
of converts, while he made a hurried journey to 
Jerusalem and Antioch. Returning to Ephesus 
by way of the Galatian churches, he spent more 
than two years there, planting those famous 
churches of Asia, which became, for at least sixty 
years, the chief glory of the Christian church. 
The only other city in the province besides 
Ephesus specially named as attracting his atten- 
tion, and that on two occasions, was Troas (2 
Cor. ii. 12, Acts xx. 6), doubtless because it was 
the port which connected the churches of Asia and 
Galatia with Philippi and Rome. 

6. Admiration has been freely lavished on the 
indomitable energy which he displayed in_ this 
period of his career; but its solid success was not 
a little due to the far-reaching wisdom with which 
his operations were directed. His line of policy 
from the beginning was to extend the Christian 
church along the great lines of commerce and 
civilization; and from this design, however hunted 
by enemies or tempted by favourable openings 
elsewhere, he never swerved. Now pushing for- 
ward with rapidity, now returning on his steps to 
ordain elders, organize and confirm the several 
churches which he had founded, he was ever 
advancing, yet never failed to retain his hold over 
former conquests, and make each in turn a step 
towards new victories. The Syrian Antioch was 
for all the eastern world the key to the West, and 
he clung firmly toit; Tarsus, Lystra, Iconium, 
the Pisidian Antioch, were the next stages on 
the way, and he secured them also. Compelled 
for a time, by a_ higher wisdom than _ his 
own, to break his line of communication 
and plant the gospel in European Greece, 
before attempting the conquest of Asiatic, he 
hastens back, the moment that work is done, to 
fill the gap between his European and Galatian 
churches. Perhaps a still more convincing proof 
of his statesmanlike policy may be discerned in 
his long stay at Corinth and Ephesus. ‘Though 
his missionary zeal would naturally have tempted 
him to press forward eagerly to new adventures, 


‘he nevertheless sat down steadily for four years in 


those two cities; and the decision proved wise, 
for they were not only important stations on 
one route to Rome, but capitals of provinces and 
centres of administration. Accordingly, the 
Apostle resolved, with God’s help, to turn them 
into Christian centres also; and he succeeded in 
forming round each a cluster of Christian churches. 
This was the first step towards such a federal 
union as might prevent local selfishness on the 
part of these communities, and teach them to care 
each for their sister churches, as the individual 
Christian was taught to care for his brethren. For 
the Apostle to the Gentiles was no visionary 
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enthusiast, but a statesman of no common order; 
he was not content with glorious visions of a uni- 
versal church, but grasped firmly in his master 
mind the conditions of internal government and 
mutual alliance and support, which were as indis- 
pensable for the permanence of the Church as 
faith and love were for its birth and growth. 

7. And now the Apostle’s long labours in these 
four great provinces of Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, 
and Asia, were drawing toaclose. Looking round, 
early in A.D. 57, from his central post of observa- 
tion at Ephesus, on the churches of Asia, this wise 
master-builder perceived that the foundations were 
so firmly and strongly laid as no longer to need 
his personal supervision, and that he might 
safely leave to his disciples the charge of fur- 
ther building on those foundations. In Asia 
he found no call to tarry anywhere save at 
Troas; if he visited any other church at this time, 
it was but a passing visit, like that to Troas, by 
the way. The European churches still claimed a 
few months delay, for those of Macedonia had 
been of necessity committed early to the care of 
others; while the Corinthian church was torn by 
intestine fact’ons, and afflicted by moral and 
spiritual disorders which demanded sharp remedies, 
and could not be healed without the personal at- 
tention and tender care of a wise father in God. 
The first Epistle to that church, written at this 
time, presents a vivid picture of its internal con- 
dition. The grievous faults there censured ought 
not to blind our eyes to the vigorous church-life 
which is there revealed. Comparing this with the 
other Epistles of St. Paul before his imprisonment, 
the reader finds himself for the first time in pres- 
ence of an organised Christian society. These 
Epistles are all alike’ rich in _ personal 
allusions and personal narrative; all deal with 
current controversies and passing events; all alike 
appeal to the personal conscience of individual 
believers, impressing upon them such fundamental 
truths as man’s sin, God’s holiness and Christ’s 
redemption, the works of the Spirit and those of 
the flesh, resurrection and judgment, law and 
grace, faith and love. But the new feature which 
differentiates the first Epistle to the Corinthians 
from the rest is its analysis of a new social life 
consequent on their conversion, its evils and dan- 
gers, its duties and its possibilities. The factious 
support of rival ministers, the toleration of vices 
and scandals within the pale of the Church, the 
quarrels of its members, the regulation of Christian 
marriage, the terms of intercourse with idolaters, 
the considération due to weak brethren, the good 
order of their assemblies, are the kind of topics 
handled in succession; finally, the true ideal of a 
church is set forth as the body of Christ, animated 
by one Spirit, to which every member contributes its 
several functions of life and action, while all are 
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cemented by the bond of an all-pervading love. 
The community thus addressed had evidently 
passed beyond the stage of infancy. The Apostle 
determines accordingly, after one thorough visita- 
tion of the churches, to venture on a prolonged 
absence. For he had these many years cherished 
a longing desire to carry forward the banner of 
the Cross a step farther, and plant it firmly in the 
centre of the empire, that he might be enabled 
thence to pursue his course to its extreme west- 
ern limits, and win the whole Roman world for 
Christ (Rom. i. 10-13, xv. 23, 24). It had been 
necessary to pave the way by first bridging se- 
curely the wide interval between Antioch and 
the Italian seas; but this work ended with the 
visit to Corinth in the Winter of 57-8. He made 
there a final announcement to the Roman Chris- 
tians of his intended coming, for which some 


preparation had been already made in _ the 
departure thither of Aquila and_ Priscilla, 
with other beloved disciples from Ephesus 


and Corinth. (Compare the list of salutations in 
Rom. xvi. 1-18.) He had now nothing more to 
do in these parts except to bid farewell to the old 
and tried friends whose society he had so long en- 
joyed, but who would see his face no longer among 
them (Acts xx. 25),1 and to speak the last words 
of counsel and love to the churches which he had 
planted and watered hitherto, but which he was 
now leaving to grow up without his fostering care. 

8. Still, however, though the time is ripe for his 
departure from Greece, one duty remains to be 
fulfilled before he can turn his face towards Rome. 
This was to present in person at Jerusalem the 
deputation from the Pauline churches which 
should convey thither their joint offerings. The 
Epistles of this season evince plainly how deep 
an interest he felt in this collection. But the 
narrative of the Acts exhibits in still stronger 
light his intense earnestness for its success. 
We are there forcibly reminded of the imminent 
risk involved in his present plan. Jerusalem was 
a dangerous place under any circumstances for the 
renegade who had once been the foremost cham- 
pion of Judaism; doubly so at a festival when 
bitter enemies from Ephesus and Corinth were 
likely to meet and denounce him; but the danger 
was infinitely aggravated by his appearance as the 
public representative and acknowledged chief of 
Gentile Christianity. Nor was he suffered to 
forget the peril; for voices of the Spirit met 
him in every city along his route, warning him 
that bonds and afflictions awaited him at Jeru- 
salem. Yet, in spite of all these warnings, in 
spite of urgent remonstrances and entreaties from 





1 The impression of a lifelong departure given by the expression xo 
more in the Bible version is erroneous ; the Greek text intimates only 
the cessation of their personal intercourse in consequence of his jour- 
ney to the west. 
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his companions, he persisted in encountering his 
doom. Why was this? There must have been 
some adequate cause; for he had shown, again 
and again, though he was ever ready to face 
death for Christ, that he was at the same time duly 
careful to save his life for Christ. His motive 
must be sought in this deputation of the churches; 
for he himself testifies before and after the event 
that his special object for visiting Jerusalem at this 
time was to present these offerings (Rom. xv. 25; 
Acts xxiv. 17). For the accomplishment of this 
object he counted not his life dear unto him, so 
that he might finish his course with joy. 

To understand the intensity of this desire we 
must glance at the early history of the apostolic 
Church, and review for a moment its relation to 
the Pauline churches. The first great social 
change effected by the impulse of the Spirit in the 
Christian community was their provision for the 
Christian poor; the Church determined with one 
accord that no brother or sister should lack bread. 
Nor was this a transitory outburst of enthusiasm; 
the election of the Seven as regular church 
officers to assist the Twelve records its 
adoption with proper safeguards as a systematic 
principle of Christian society. ‘The claim of the 
poor for maintenance was primarily local, and de- 
volved upon the several churches as a matter of 
internal economy. It has been already pointed 
out that the one exception to this rule hitherto re- 
corded was due to exceptional circumstances. But 
an extension of this principle was inevitable, if the 
Church of Christ was true to her profession of uni- 
versal brotherhood ; the whole family of Christ, how- 
ever, widely scattered throughout the world, must 
be ready and willing to step forward to the relief 
of a sister church in its hour of need. Even the 
Roman empire had begun to recognise the neces- 
sity of providing for occasional distress in cities 
or provinces by imperial subventions, and the 
Church could not fall behind the State in providing 
as a body for any local distress amongst her own 
members. ‘This duty had been acknowledged in 
principle some years before; for when the ‘Twelve 
met Paul and Barnabas in conference to ar- 
range a basis of communion for Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians, they impressed upon them in private 
the poverty of the churches committed to their 
care, and urged on them the duty of remembering 
the poor as a common duty of all the churches 
alike (Gal. ii. 10). This St. Paul was forward to 
do, and now, if not before, his desire bore con- 
spicuous fruit in this contribution. ‘Two motives 
for liberality are suggested in his Epistles, the 
debt of gratitude owing by his converts to the 
church of Jerusalem as their spiritual fathers (Rom. 
xv. 27), and the relative abundance of their own 
resources (2 Cor. vili. 14). He preserves a judi- 
cious silence as to a third motive, which was prob- 
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ably uppermost in his own mind. The Church of 
Christ had been on the brink of an open rupture 
on the subject of circumcision, as Gentile Chris- 
tians refused to bear the yoke of the Law, and Jewish 
Christians counted communion with the uncircum- 
cised an unlawful thing. The disastrous schism had 
been for a time averted by the wise forbearance 
and mutual concessions of the leaders on both 
sides, and a treaty of peace had been concluded 
which had so far secured the unity of the Church. 
But it left a soreness behind in the church of the 
circumcision; conscientious scruples wrought on 
some, and wounded pride on others; so that the 
rapid growth of the Pauline churches could not 
fail to stir some natural jealousy, even among 
believing Jews, as they saw the future prepond- 
erance in the Church passing away from them to 
the once despised Gentile. This graceful act of 
bounty, therefore, was a timely reminder how close 
and real were the bonds of sympathy which united 
these new brethren to them. ‘The demonstration, 
however, must be public and impressive to be 
effective; and this was accordingly a notable feat- 
ure in the design of the Apostle. For though he put 
forth his scheme at first tentatively until he was as- 
sured of a cordial response, the general deputation 
from the several churches under his own presidency 
was distinctly contemplated in his original project (1 
Cor. xvi. 4); and all hesitation on this head had 
vanished when he next wrote, in spite of some 
decay of zeal for the project in the Corinthian 
church (2 Cor, vili. ix.). 

9g. Did then the eventual result correspond to 
the Apostle’s intention? We are fortunate in pos- 
sessing materials for answering this question ina 
narrative written by an actual deputy who shared 
the journey to Jerusalem and attended the re- 
ception there; for the author of Acts xx. 4—XNXi. 
18 (whether he was, as tradition reports, St. Luke 
or another) distinctly identifies himself with the 
party who started from Philippi, and went in with 
Paul to the elders at Jerusalem. From him we 
learn that the majority of the members met Paul 
at Corinth, with the intention of crossing thence 
by sea to Ephesus, picking up there the Asiatic 
deputies, and proceeding to Palestine; but 
eventually there assembled at Philippi, besides 
the author, Sopater of Beroea, two Thessalo- 
nian representatives, and two Galatian,  viz., 
Timothy of Lystra and Gaius of Derbe. As 
Jor those of Asia, they (it is said) watted for us in 
Troas' (Acts xx. 5), that city having now been 
appointed as the starting place. In this list two 
churches are conspicuous by their absence, the 
Philippan, so noted for its liberality, and the Cor- 
inthian. As for the former church, there is good 
ground for connecting the author with Philippi; for 








t Thave here departed slightly from the Bible version in order to 
give what I conceive to be the true meaning of the Greek text. 


in Acts xvi. 10 he pointedly associates himself 
with the call to preach the gospel in Macedonia; 
he subsequently took part in preaching at Philippi; 
he remained there when Paul and Silas were forced 
to leave the city, and apparently succeeded so 
well in building up the Philippian church that they 
sent more than one contribution to the Apostle 
after his departure (Phil. iv. 16); he re- 
joined the Apostle there some years later as 
a deputy. No Corinthians appear in_ the 
list, but it is certain that the church did contribute 
(Rom. xv. 26); probably they entrusted their con- 
tribution to the two brethren named in 2 Cor- 
inthians viii. 18-22, as despatched on behalf of the 
fund from Macedonia to Corinth. The prominent 
position of Sopater in this list, though a member of 
the smallest church, suggests his identity with the 
brother who is there described as chosen by the 
churches to travel in charge of the fund; and the 
description of the other brother in v. 22 agrees 
well with the antecedents of the author already 
referred to. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that all the Pauline churches were in some 
way represented, and that at least eight represent- 
atives gathered round the Apostle at Troas. 

to. Speaking afterwards to the elders of Ephe- 
sus of the imprisonment in store for him, he 
describes this last act of his ministry as its climax, 
and a crowning joy for which he would gladly 
lay down his life if necessary (Acts xx. 24). 
Such language suggests that, ashe stood amidst this 
chosen band of disciples, his mind travelled far be- 
yond any immediate wants of Jerusalem, beyond 
any temporary differences or jealousies that then 
disturbed the harmony of the church, to a future 
federation of all the Gentile churches which should 
hold forth hands of brotherhood to their brethren 
of the circumcision across the middle wall of parti- 
tion which Christ had broken down that He might 
make of twain one new man, so making peace. 
The unity of the whole body of Christ was then 
only a doctrine and a principle which the Apostle 
had learnt of his Divine Master; the substantial 
unity of Christendom, in spite of many unhappy 
divisions, is now an admitted fact which underlies 
the thoughts of this generation; it was then an 
ideal which he had conceived in the Spirit, but had 
scarcely begun to reduce to practice throughout 
the Gentile churches. Under God the Chris- 
tian future of the Roman world depended 
largely on the wisdom and foresight of this in- 
spired statesman, who had been charged with the 
duty of translating the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood into rules of united action, and constructing 
the framework of a world-wide kingdom of Christ. 
He had already devised chains of continuous 
churches to link east and west together, he had 
grouped clusters of sister churches round Chris- 
tian centres. He was now feeling his way a step 
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further onward to an enlarged federation of 
churches. The principle of representation, which 
he now, for the first time, introduced, was a de- 
cisive step towards the creation of a central unity 
within the church as extensive as the imperial 
organization, which should bind whole provinces 
together, as individual churches had been already 
linked in groups. This was the more indispen- 
sable for the Gentile churches, as they had no 
such natural centre of authority as_ the 
church of the circumcision possessed in Je- 
rusalem; the Apostle himself was their only 
outward bond of union in Christ, and _ it 
rested with him to forge permanent links of asso- 
ciation between them. At present their mutual 
intercourse for aid in distress, or counsel in doubt, 
for support under trial, for refuge from persecu- 
tion, for new life in times of apathy or stagnation, 
centred in him alone. In the next century 
bishops became a regular channel of intercourse; 
their synods and councils established'in time a 
common system of church government, and united 
the scattered members of the Christian common- 
wealth. But no such system as yet existed, nor 
any machinery for evolving it out of the apostolic 
form of government. The impulse of a creative 
mind was needed to call it into operation. This 
was given in the modest form of a collection for 
the saints, and a deputation to Jerusalem; but the 
policy thus originated was not the less far-reach- 
ing. These representatives of the churches were 
precursors of the future bishops in that important 
part of their functions which concerned the church 
or the world outside their own particular church; 
and when they met under the presidency of the 
Apostle, the first decisive step was taken towards 
a federal union of Christendom. It was full time 
to banish local jealousies and selfish isolation by a 
closer alliance of Christian communities; for the 
peace which then prevailed in the Church could 
not be lasting; a few years only passed before she 
provoked the jealousy of the empire, which had 
hitherto befriended her with contemptuous tolera- 
tion. She was shortly destined to measure her 
strength against the most formidable system of 
centralised despotism which the world had ever 
known, and to drink the cup of affliction and 
martyrdom to the dregs. In that fearful conflict 
with despotic power the purely spiritual power 
must have succumbed in death without the solid 
system of church union which the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles did so much to initiate. Here for the 
first time that glorious conception of the several 
churches fitly framed together and growing into a 
holy temple in the Lord, of which he wrote to the 
churches of Asia from his Roman prison, began 
to take material shape. His visit to Jerusalem 
ended indeed, as had been foretold, in exposing 
him to the malice of his enemies; but he did not 





suffer in vain; his policy did not fail, nor were 
his designs fruitless; for though the only imme- 
diate result recorded is the hearty welcome 
granted by the church of Jerusalem to the depu- 
tation, the union commenced under his auspices 
spread by degrees throughout the provinces of the 
empire, and proved an invaluable support and 
strength in the years of trial that were impending. 


THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD: AN 
ESSAY IN PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


BY REV. A. ROBERTSON, M.A., BISHOP HATFIELD’S 
HALL, DURHAM. 
From 7hie Thinker (London), November, 1893. 


The following pages are intended asa contri- 
bution, and only a contribution, to the elucidation 
of a fundamental Pauline idea. The central sig- 
nificance to the Apostle of the Gospel of Christ re- 
sides in its being the power of God unto salvation 
to whosoever believeth; and it is this, because it 
is the vehicle of the unveiling of God’s righteous- 
ness ‘‘ from faith unto faith.’”” The Gospel 7s the 
power of God unto salvation, and rvevea/s the right- 
eousness of God, both with the express limitation 
of faith as the condition on man’s part. This ap- 
parent symmetry of the two clauses, however, is 
felt as a theological difficulty. The specific reve- 
lation of the Gospel ought to be described, so it 
is felt, not as ‘the righteousness ef God,"”” which 
was known already, but as a possible righteous- 
ness (as in God's sight) jor man. Hence 
our Revisers, who without scruple render dvvayus 
@eod ‘‘the power of God,” when then come to ver. 17 
press the anarthrous noun,and render dixavocvvn Oeod 
‘*a righteousness of God,” meaning evidently ‘‘a 
Divine gift of righteousness” (Vaughan), and not 
anything inherent in, or predicable of, God. The 
question I wish to raise is, whether this was the 
sense St. Paul desired to express in this passage, ! 
or whether the symmetry of the clauses may not, 
after all, point to a more characteristic and his- 
torically Pauline sense for the phrase. 

The problem is fairly insoluble, if attacked in 
front. The superscription of St. Paul's treatise is 
to be understood from its contents. I propose, 
therefore, to try whether the central position may 
be turned by a flank attack; whether there may be 
found in some other quarter a secure ov or® from 
which to test the stability of the received exegesis 
of Rom. i. 17. 


1 The most important recent plea for a reconsideration of the question 
is by Dr. Barmby, inthe “Introduction to Romans” in the /’«dpit 
Commentary. Whilethe present essay follows a very different line of 
investigation, I must yet acknowledge the help and stimulus I have de- 
rived on many points from Dr. Barmby’s discussion. To prevent mis- 
conception, I may add that the present essay is not based upon Ritschl, 
although the writer finds himself led to agree with that scholar on some 
points. 
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Let us begin by examining a difficult passage, 
at first sight somewhat far afield, but which may 
perhaps furnish a welcome coign of vantage for 
our purpose—I mean Rom. iii, 1-8. 


I. 


St. Paul pauses for a moment in his proof that 
Jew, as well as Gentile, comes under the revela- 
tion of the wrath of God. The main burden of 
this proof—addressed surely to readers who, if 
Gentile by blood, are yet largely Jewish in their 
ideas—has been to depose the Jew from his 
pedestal of confidence in the law and in circum- 
cision, and to show that a Gentile who has the 
inward law and spiritual circumcision does not 
suffer in God’s sight merely from his lack of the 
externals. But here the even stratification of the 
Apostle’s logic is broken by a question which ir- 
resistibly bursts through from the underlying heat 
of his Hebraic sympathies. He cannot coldly 
follow out the inexorable logic of his convic- 
tion that the Jew is before God, precisely on the 
same level as the Gentile, without swerving aside 
to anticipate a burning problem, of which he has 
a fuller discussion in reserve (chaps. ix.—xi.). 
What of Israel? What of their undoubted prima 
facie Claim to rank as the adopted children of God ? 
Their fall might have been treated as merely a 
case of the general sinfulness of mankind. But 
to St. Paul, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, it was im- 
possible to rest easily in this solution. That God 
had rejected His people was an apparent conse- 
quence of Paul's Gospel which challenged expla- 
nation, which seemed to challenge the faithfulness, 
the righteousness of God. 

That the rejection of Christ by Israel, and their 
consequent rejection by God, is the subject of 
these verses (iii. 1-8) has been denied (¢. g., by 
Weiss), but becomes absolutely certain when we 
compare the language with that of chaps. ix.—ix. 
For example, compare— 

ili. 3 Hriotynoay TLVES* 
with xi 17) Teves TOV KAadwy eexAacOnoar: 

Xl. 2077 driotia eexrAdocOnouv: 

x. 16 GAN ot warvrTes umyKOVTaY TO evayyeAtw" 
Xi. z, 3 ) be éxAoyn emeTvyer, ot 6€ Aotrroi exrupwobraar. 

These passages (compare xi. 31) make it cer- 
tain that the words in iil. 3 refer (agreeably to the 
force of the aorists) to a definite event, and that, 
the rejection of Christ by the bulk of the Jewish 
nation. 

Again, compare— 

lil. 3 py 7 amotia avTov TH riot Tov Weod 
KaTUpYHTEL; pL1) -YevorTo. 
With ix. 6 ody olov 8€ ore éxrértwxev 6 AOyos Tod Deod. 
Xi. I py arwoato & Ocds Tov Aadv avtod; py 
yevorto. 
Xi. 11 py Erraay iva rérwor; pi) yevorTo. 


Again, compare— 
iii, 5 pip adixos 6 Oeds 6 exipepwv Thy dpyyv; . . « 
py yevorro. 
with ix. 14 pi ddikia rapa TO Oecd; py yevorro. 
iX. 19 €peis pou ovv- Ti Ere penetra; K.T.A. 

The above passages abundantly suffice to estab- 
lish a fundamental identity of subject between 
Rom. iii. 1-8 and Rom. ix.-xi. We may, there- 
fore, illustrate the concisely expressed thoughts 
of the one by the expanded statements of the 
other, and in turn use the earlier passage as the 
index to the main thoughts of the later. 

The peculiar privilege of the Jew, then, is not 
his as an individual, does not place him in a fa- 
vored position in view of the Divine dixaoxpioia. It 
is historical, and applies to Israel as a corporate 
body. 

How, then, does St. Paul deal with the fact 
that Israel as a corporate body have fallen away 
from God? He denies the fact; and then, so far 
as he allows it, he explains it. Firstly, he denies 
it as regards the true Israel. The true Israel (cf. 
Gal. vi. 16) are the troAeypa or éxAoyy, the nucleus 
who in every age have alone constituted the true 
people of God (Rom. ix. 6, 7; iv. 11—the prin- 
ciple is double-edged, excluding the faithless 
Israelite, including the Gentile believer.) The 
rejection of Christ by the Jews, then, 7s wot the 
fall of Israel. The guilt isthe guilt of individ- 
uals; they only have fallen; and be they many or 
few or nearly all, they remain merely so many in- 
dividuals: jriernoay Teves ,—od tavtes trjxovoay 
TO evayyeAiw,—tives tev Krddwv eexracOnoav. 

So far St. Paul's reply contains nothing to sur- 
prise us. ‘The faith of God is pledged to Israel, 
not to every Israelite; and the apostasy of indi- 
viduals, however numerous, clearly does not bring 
to nought the Divine pledge, so long, that is, as 
there is a remnant, however small, which may be 
distinguished from the apostates as the true 
object of the Divine promise. 

But now the argument takes a step further, 
which the immediate context does not enable us 
to readily follow. That the falsehood of man 
does not destroy the veracity of God is clear 
enough. But in ver. 5 St. Paul reads into 
that self-evident axiom a further thought. ‘But 
if,” he says—clearly gathering up the gist of 
what he has so far said—if this be so, “if our un- 
righteousness " not only does not!destroy, but pos- 
itively ‘‘ establishes God's righteousness,—s God 
unrighteous who visits His wrath?’ On the surface 
of the passage there is nothing in what precedes 
ver. 5 to suggest any such difficulty as this. But 
if we turn upon this obscure transition of thought, 
as we are bound to do, the light of ix.—xi., we at 
once follow the working of the Apostle’s mind. 
The fall of Israel to St. Paul not only did not can- 
cel the Divine covenant; it was the inevitable con- 
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dition of its true fulfilment, of its fulfilment in what 
had all along been its true intention—the world- 
wide extension of the kingdom of God on the basis 
not of a material, but of a spiritual test of citizen- 
ship—on the basis of faith. In other words, the 
calling of the Gentiles alone fulfilled the spirit of 
the Old Testament’ revelation; nothing short of it 
could establish the righteousness of God; and his- 
torically the fall of Israel rendered possible the 
call of the Gentiles: r@ airév rapartopar. 7 owrypia 
tois €Oveow. 

Thus, then, St. Paul explained the, to him, hor- 
rible paradox of the fall of Israel. Israel, in the 
true spiritual sense of the name, had not fallen. 
But we are bound to do homage to the obvious 
commonsense use of terms—‘‘Securus indicat 
orbis terrarum ;”’ and in that sense Israel as a na- 
tion dad fallen. Well, then, their national apos- 
tasy, great as was its guilt, had evidently played 
a part, apparently an indispensable part, in work- 
ing out the gracious purpose of God revealed from 
the beginning to Abraham and his spiritual seed. 
Not only had the unfaith of man not cancelled 
the faith, the unrighteousness of man not de- 
stroyed the righteousness of God; it had directly 
contributed to its realization, as means to an end. 

Here, then, is the difficulty of ver. 5 confront- 
ing us. Does not this fact do away with the very 
notion of guilt? ‘*Why, in that case, does God 
find fault? for who withstandeth His will?” py 
adios 6 Weds 6 eriepwv THv dpynv ; 

This difficulty, that of recognizing at once the 
moral and the historical aspect of human actions, 
of reconciling the unswerving directness of God's 
control of human history with the demands of 
our moral responsibilty, of reconciling, in Kantian 
language, the Divine treatment of man as a 
means, which runs through all history, with the 
moral conception of man as an end and not a 
means—this difficulty St. Paul evidently feels, but 
does not attempt to solve. He is content, while 
allowing full justice to the historical view, to 
assert with solemn emphasis that it does not dis- 
place the other: éze? ras xpwei 6 Ocds Tov Kocpov; 
Of this, St. Paul’s single and final reply to the 
difficulty, vers. 7 and 8, are merely the filling out. 
They, equally with ver. 6, hang upon the ézei 
which introduces the foundation for the py yévoro, 
Once allow that the good which has followed an 
action determines its moral complexion, and God is 
deposed from His judgment-seat; for every sinner 
is able to put ina plea for exemption, and the moral 
sense gives way, as the guide of life, to the cal- 
culation of expediency.! Before passing on, it may 
be well to dwell for a moment on the paradox of 





1 I read yap as the second word of ver. 7 (with B, &c.) The syn- 
tax of ver. 8 offers problems which it is beside my present purpose to 
discuss. I incline to regard ties as the only grammatically possible 
antecedent to ov. 
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these verses. The truth of God not only tolerates, 
but uses the falsehood of man. God is glorified 
(7. e., His will is carried out) by acts which in 
themselves are sinful (7. ¢., in defiance of his will). 
But yet the full responsibility and guilt of sin 
remain. Sin itself, she evi/ will, does not glorify 
God. The mora/ act is sinful. The historical fact, 
regarded as a link in the order of cause and effect, 
is purely historical, and under the categories, not 
of good and evil, but of false and true. The 
moralist scans men’s actions in the past for the 
guidance of present and future conduct, refusing 
the evil and choosing the good. To the historian 
good actions and bad are equally important; his 
sole aim is to get at the facts. And the religious 
philosophy of history subordinates the moral unit 
to those deep and far-reaching causes which, by 
their unconscious sway, determine the history of 
mankind; by its aid we learn, from the chequered 
play of darkness and light, how 
‘*God fulfils Himself in many ways.” 

And so the sinner, like Pharaoh, is the instru- 
ment of God’s glory; but a sinner he is, nor is 
God’s glory any part of his intent. 

The problem runs up into the insoluble anti- 
nomies of free will and determinism, of Divine 
omnipotence and the moral law. St. Paul is con- 
tent to emphasize fearlessly either side of the 
antinomy inturn. If weask for his solution of it, 
we read only that our unrighteousness may estab- 
lish the righteousness of God, but yet justly incur 
God’s wrath; for if not, how shall God judge the 
world ? 

II. 

Incidentally our examination of Rom. iii. 8 has 
brought under our notice a very definite concep- 
tion of the righteousness of God. It is used al- 
most convertibly with the ‘‘ faith of God;”" @. ¢. 
the consistency with which God, in His dealings 
with man, maintains the character implied in His 
earlier revelations: murrds 6 xaAd@v tyas Os Kai roiqoe 
—a dictum as applicable to the history of revela- 
tion as to the history of the individual soul. 

Now here we come into contact with one of the 
profoundest conceptions of Old Testament the- 
ology, a conception which, if it can be brought 
into relation with the cardinal passage (Rom. i. 
17), must be allowed great weight in determining 
its historical meaning. The religious conception 
of the righteousness of God is specially promi- 
nent in the writings which belong to the decad- 
ence of Israel, when national deliverance was 
hopeless to the eye of flesh, but a certainty of 
faith, faith founded on the nation’s experience of 
Jehovah in the past, and on the conviction, em- 
bodied apparently in the sacred name, that come 
what might, He would be true to Himself. With- 
out giving a complete digest of the passage 
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where the conception occurs (such as may be 
found in Riehm, A/ftest. Theologie, p. 273), we 
may take one or two which seem specially rele- 
vant. 


Ps. xevili, 2. @yvepurev Kva0s TO GwTypiov adTod 
évavtiov Tov eOvov, amexdAvpev Tv 
dixavoowvny abrov. 

Isa. lh. 5-8. My righteousness is near, my sal- 


vation is gone forth.... My 
salvation shall be for ever, my 
righteousness shall not be abol- 
ished.... But my righteous- 
ness shall be for ever, and my 
salvation from generation to 
generation. 

Isa. xlv. 19. I said not unto the seed of Jacob, 
Seek ye me in vain: I the Lord 
speak righteousness. (Cf. 1xiii. 
1.) 

The above passages show the close correlation 
in the later prophets and psalmists of the Divine 
salvation and Divine righteousness—a correlation 
based on God’s ‘‘ consistent adherence to His re- 
vealed line of action’”’—on His revealed and set- 
tled purpose tosave His people. It haslong been 
remarked (Gifford, ¢# /oc.) that the first passage 
cited corresponds too closely to Rom. i. 17 for 
the resemblance to be accidental. Can, then, St. 
Paul’s words be legitimately understood in a sense 
which harmonizes with that of their Old Testa- 
ment source? Righteousness is an attribute fre- 
quently predicted of the God of Israel in the Old 
Testament, and its most prominent meaning is that 
already referred to; not righteousness in the ab- 
stract (correspondence to God’s inherent charac- 
ter), but righteousness in His dealings with man, 
consistency in His once-declared gracious purpose 
for man's good. But man’s behaviour, as the Old 
Testament teaches on every page, affects his re- 
lation to God: God’srighteousness is ‘‘ continued 
to the upright in heart” (Ps. xxxvi. 10); the 
wicked (Ps. lxix. 28) are excluded from its scope. 
Nay, more, wickedness obstructs the course of 
God's will for man’s good; and God's consistency 
in His purpose for man thus involves the destruction 
or punishment of the wicked. Punitive justice is 
therefore necessarily incidental to the Old Testa- 
ment conception of the Divine righteousness. 
But it is a subordinate, not the leading, element 
in that conception, which starts from the revealed 
purpose of God to save His people. Perhaps it 


was under the unconscious influence of this con- 
ception of righteousness that the Greek translators 
now and again adopt dc«aoowvy as the translation 
for hesedh—e. g., in Isa. |xiii. 7, once in Proverbs, 
and four times in the ‘‘ prophetic” sections of 
Genesis and Exodus. 


But be that as it may, the 
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essential Old Testament idea of righteousness as 
an attribute of the God of revelation would seem 
to be not that of retributive justice, but of fidelity 
to His promises. Now the Old Testament cor- 
relation of Divine righteousness and Divine sal- 
vation was certainly present to St. Paul’s mind 
as he wrote Rom. i. 17. His conception of ‘‘ sal- 
vation ’’ was doubtless an advance upon the sig- 
nificance of the word to the Old Testament 
writers, and the conception of God's righteous- 
ness would, of ccurse, be correspondingly en- 
larged. But the correlation remains, and de- 
mands justice at the hands of the interpreter. 

The Gospel of Christ is at once the power of 
God unto salvation and the vehicle of the revela- 
tion of God’s righteousness. That which reveals 
God’s righteousness, therefore, is for that reason 
the power of God unto salvation. Inother words, 
to know the righteousness of God, to have it un- 
veiled to you, is to come under the saving power 
of God; in a word, virtually to be saved. The 
knowledge on your part must, of course, be 
of the right kind—namely, faith. But 
the object of faith, that which gives faith its 
saving character, is the righteousness of God 
(cf. Rom. x. 3). Thus much appears to be in- 
volved in the strict exegesis of the verses. But 
what isthe righteousness of God, to know which 
by faith is the power of God unto salvation ? 

It is clearly intended by St. Paul to stand for 
the specific revelation of the Gospel, and there- 
fore must be something new in the experience of 
mankind. 


III. 


In fact, the language of iii. 22 (where note the 
instrumental force of the &a& rioorews), a passage in 
the closest relation to i. 17 on the one hand, and 
Phil. iii. 9 on the other, is at first sight very hard 
to reconcile with the view just maintained. It 
seems to be laid down here that the righteous- 
ness in question owes its ge#esis to the instru- 
mentality of faith, which could scarcely be said of 
the righteousness of God. Coupled with this dif- 
ficulty is the more general consideration that 
the righteousness of justifying faith, the verb 
dixawwFjvae and its cognates, stands in evident close 
correlation with the revealed righteousness of God 
(Rom. iii. 22; Phil. iii. 9). 

It may be said at once that the righteousness of 
God and the righteousness of man, on the ground 
of faith, ave so closely bound up together in St. 
Paul’s conception of the Gospel, that he does ap- 
pear at times to pass from the one to the other 
without consciousness of any transition. But 
this point is just what demands explanation. 

If, in St. Paul’s conception the righteousness 
of God and the Gospel righteousness of man are 
indissolubly bound up together, there must be a 
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sense in which the former is brought about, or 
takes effect, for the first time under the Gospel. 
And this is exactly what we find involved in the 
words (Rom. iii. 26): eis 76 elvae atrov Sixaov Kai 
dixaotvra. That God should be righteous was the 
central goal of the work of Christ. The right- 
eousness of God is not a stationary abstract qual- 
ity, but a progressive self-realization along a con- 
sistent line of grace and revelation: until the 
revelation of God’s justifying grace in the blood- 
shedding of Christ, God's righteousness is (so far 
as concerns His dealings with man) incomplete. 
This, and nothing short of this, was required that 
God might be righteous. 

But why? Because God's righteousness, in 
view of the actual history of the world, comprised 
as its essential idea the exercise of grace and for- 
giveness—not an indiscriminate amnesty for all 
sin, but the justifying of those who receive His 
grace with faith. 

It must be pointed out that the words dicaov 
and éKotvra are not contrasted, but closely asso- 
ciated, by the force of the xai: this particle may, 
in fact, fairly be treated as epexegetic in its func- 
tion. God's righteousness, as the subject-matter 
of the Gospel revelation, comsis¢ts in His account- 
ing righteous the believer in Jesus. St. Paul 
does not regard the righteousness of God as over- 
come, or mollified, by the redemptive work of 
Christ, as if it stood in contrast with His grace ; 
but as the very source and root of grace and re- 
demption, which were necessary to its realization, 
and without which God’s revelation of Himself 
would have remained a fragment. 

We are approaching the core of our problem. 
What is maintained with regard to the phrase 
Sixaov kai dixcuotvra gains greatly in force if we ap- 
preciate the somewhat neglected contrast between 
the righteousness of God (i. 17, iii. 21) and the 
wrath of God (i. 19-iii. 20). The one is the 
specific revelation of the Gospel; the other is re- 
vealed, and that in a supremely awful intensity 
(aroxadvrreta yap 6pyn Geot dr obpdvov) antecedent 
to the Gospel. The one is the ministry of con- 
demnation, the other the ministry of righteous- 
ness; the former exhibits God as the Judge, in the 
latter He manifests Himself as Redeemer. 

We can now bring together what at first sight it 
is hard to combine—St. Paul's statements (1) that 
the exhibition of God's righteousness in the pro- 
pitiatory blood of Christ was demanded &a rv 
Tapes TOV TpOyEyovOTwY dpapTnuaTuV ev TH avoxn TOD 
cod (Rom. iii. 25); and (2) that, antecedent to the 
Gospel revelation of God’s righteousness, there 
was the revelation from heaven of the Divine 
wrath against sin (i. 19). Ifthe wapeous consisted 
wholly or mainly in apparent indifference to guw/t, 
so that God’s avenging ‘‘ justice seemed to slum- 
ber” (Gifford), the intense solemnity of the earlier 
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passage must be lowered to accommodate it te the 
later. But surely here (as in Acts xvii. 30) the 
leading idea is different. Mankind were goir.g on 
in ignorance and sin, under the manifest wrath of 
God—wrath the more manifest where knowledge 
was greatest ; and those who were most conscious of 
the true state of things could only say, ‘‘ Where 
are thy old loving kindnesses which thou swarest 
unto David in thy truth,” could only wait in faith 
for the redemption of Israel, until the long night 
of the Divine dvoyy should be dispelled by the 
dayspring of the righteousness of God. 

God purposed all along to atone, to save, and 
to heal; but, like a physician watching the course 
of a fever, He allowed man to go on in sin and 
ignorance, as though His arm were shortened and 
He could not save, until the fulness of time was 
come, and His power went forth for salvation to 
whosoever should believe. 

IV. 

The characteristic Biblical conception of the 
righteousness of God is not that of abstract right- 
eousness or justice, such as might be reached by 
philosophical analysis of the conception of an 
‘ens perfectum,” but is relative to the religious 
experience of God on the part of His people. 
Rooted originally in the vigorous anthropomor- 
phism of the earliest traditions of the exodus and 
the patriarchs, growing, deepening, refining, as 
prophets and psalmists brought their national and 
individual history and aspirations to its light—St. 
Paul, with that marvelous insight into the true 
significance of the Old ‘Testament, which, in the 
light of modern knowledge, appears more marvel- 
ous than ever before, sees in the righteousness of 
God that new thing which the Gospel for the first 
time reveals, and which has yet been the secret of 
revelation all along. 

But in the prophets the righteousness and sal- 
vation of God are bound up in one with the right- 
eousness and salvation of His people (Isa. Ixii. 1). 
And so St. Paul’s summary of the Gospel cul- 
minates in God as Sikatos kai duxacov. ‘The man who 
‘*is of faith in Jesus” is by that very fact right- 
eous in the sight of God, is taken up into, made 
partaker of in a sense identified with (2 Cor. v. 
21), the righteousness of God. It is easier to 
formulate St. Paul’s position in words than to ex- 
plain the synthesis of ideas which underlies his 
language. Tempting explanations are apt to cut 
the knot which they profess to unravel. That 
faith 7s righteousness is one such. But that would 
only replace one kind of ida dxaooivn by another. 
What St. Paul taught was, not that faith is, but 
that faith is accounted to the believer for, right- 
eousness. (sod pronounces the sinner who be- 
lieves, and because he believes, to be righteous. 
What, then, is the link between dixavos and diay? 
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Again, it is easy to say that St. Paul, in his 
conception of d&x«aooivn Oeod, is really employing 
a composite idea, the elements of which are 
heterogeneous, and now the Divine, now the hu- 
man, righteousness is uppermost in his mind, ac- 
cording to his immediate purpose. In this there 
is possibly some truth; but the composite idea 
would be useless to St Paul if its elements were 
really heterogeneous, were there not really some 
profound connexion, some vital link between 
them. And the real difficulty is, once again, 
wherein does the link consist? 

St. Paul carries back the salvation and justifica- 
tion of man, not to the Divine mercy in contrast 
with the Divine righteousness, but to the Divine 
righteousness itself. That God may be righteous, 
that His righteousness may complete itself in act, 
that is the purpose of the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ. Now, God's adstract righteousness does 
not bind Him to redeem mankind; what does so 
blind Him is that the promise of redemption is 
implicit in the whole of His self-revelation to man 
from Abraham downward. In the history of Abra- 
ham St. Paul finds the Divine faithfulness pledged, 
not to legal issue, nor to legal conditions of any 
kind, but to faith. And in Christ the Divine 
pledge is made good; God stands forth as righteous 
because Redeemer: dikatos Kai dixadv. 

The revelation of God’s righteousness (Rom i. 
16, 17) is the power of God unto salvation, and 
salvation means, as its elementary condition, 
righteousness in the sight of God. To know, 
therefore, by faith the righteousness of God is to 
be righteous in God's sight; and it is this knowl- 
edge, implicitly grasped by the faith of Abraham, 
which is explicitly and with unique power of con- 
viction offered by God to faith, in the redemptive 
work of Christ. In Christ the revelation of God’s 
righteousness floods the heart with the power and 
assurance of His love (Rom. v. 5, 8). Faith in 
Christ relies for forgiveness, on the righteousness 
of God (1 John i. 9), and the knowledge of God 
in Christ is eternal life (John xvii. 3). 

The primary use, then, of dxaoovpn Ceov in the 
Epistle to the Romans is, like that of the contrasted 
phrase épy7) Ocov, as a predicate of God. Both 
alike, however, imply a corresponding state of 
man, or, rather, they describe two sides of the 
Divine conduct of human affairs as directed to- 
ward the kingdom of God and toward its enemies. 
The kingdom of God and salvation are to St. 
Paul closely correlated ideas; both are for who- 
soever believeth, both are founded on the right- 
eousness of God, to both alike the wrath of God 
stands in terrible contrast. Salvation is the goal, 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness the 
present reality, which is presented to faith: the 
summum bonum of St. Paul is none other than that 
of his Master. 
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That man, the sinner, may attain to this swm- 
mum bonum demands the exercise of Divine power. 
The Gospel is such an exercise. It effects first 
of ail a revelation to the believing soul of the 
righteousness, the consistent saving purpose of 
God. ‘This revelation is concrete—in the Form 
of the crucified Saviour. The soul that knows 
this by faith is by God accounted righteous, that 
is, has, in the first instance, forgiveness of sin (cf. 
Rom. iv. 8; 2 Cor. v. 19). But, by the influence 
of the Spirit, the righteousness of God assumes 
to the believing soul the character of love; and 
the knowledge of the Father’s love awakes as its 
echo the Filial Spirit, the Spirit of Adoption, the 
Spirit of Obedience. The grace of God in Christ, 
and faith, the response to it in the heart of man, 
brings at once forgiveness of sin and the vital 
germ of ethical renewal: the Christian is by one 
and the same principle dead unto sin and alive 
unto God in Christ Jesus. 

The righteousness of God, and the righteous- 
ness which is from God, both are true Pauline 
conceptions. We may distinguish them more 
clearly than perhaps St. Paul himself did, but we 
cannot separate them or resolve the one into the 
other without missing much of the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. To him the righteousness of faith is but 
the impress on the soul of that righteousness of 
God which has been in all ages the supreme ob- 
ject of the highest religious experience of the hu- 
man spirit. 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


BY WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, BISHOP OF IOWA AND A 


CHAPLAIN GENERAL OF THE SOCIETY OF THE 
CINCINNATI. 
From 7he /ndependent (New York). 
A paragraph in Zhe Independent for Oct. 


5th, 1893 ( page 12 ), refers to the mooted ques- 
tion whether or not Washington was a communi- 
cating member of the (Episcopal) Church. The 
question is raised in connection with an apposite 
citation from Prof. Herbert B. Adams’s ‘‘ Life 
and Writings of Jared Sparks,” clearly attesting 
Washington’s practice of Bible-reading and private 
prayer each morning and evening of his public life 
as late as the period of his Presidency. Zhe Jnde- 
pendent states the question as to Washington’s 
religious character as follows : 

‘*It is, we Suppose, now pretty well settled that 
he (Washington) was a communicant in the Epis- 
copal Church, but was not in the habit of commun- 
ing; in fact, he generally left the church before 
the communion service. This is probably ex- 
plained by the fact that he had a very poor opin- 
ion of the established Episcopal Church of Virginia, 
and felt it was not doing its duty.” 
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This summing up of the case is to a certain ex- 
tent correct, altho we believe that the writer of 
this paragraph has in his generalization overlooked 
the abundant testimony as to Washington’s occa- 
sional communicating during his presidential 
terms. The reference to the Virginia Church 
and clergy in this connection is certainly unwar- 
ranted. Without the presence of a bishop to 
exercise the necessary discipline of the Church 
and at a time when the common Christianity of 
the land was at a low ebb, there were during the 
War of the Revolution and the early years of the 
Republic not a few among the Virginia clergy 
whose careers brought disgrace upon the Church. 
But so far as the rectors or incumbents of the 
churches at which Washington was an attendant, 
a worshiper, a vestryman, or a church warden, 
were concerned, they were men of exemplary 
lives. The priest at whose hands the infant Wash- 
ington was made in Holy Baptism ‘‘a member of 
Christ, the child of God and an inheritor of the 
Kingdom of Heaven”; the clergyman who was 
his instructor in his youth, the priest who married 
him, and the one who read the Church's Office for 
the Burial of the Dead over his remains, were 
each and all men of the highest type of excellence. 

His friendship with the Rev. David Griffith, one 
of the holiest of men and Washington’s parish 
priest, was that of the closest intimacy. It was 
the same with the Rev. Mr. Bryan, afterward 
Lord Fairfax, a life-long friend, and remembered 
in Washington’s will. In fact, we have every rea- 
son to believe that the habit of infrequent com- 
municating at the altars of his Church was not 
occasioned by the failure of the Virginia Church 
or clergy to meet Washington’s idea of true re- 
ligion. This habit was formed when at the North 
in the field, and later in New York and Philadel- 
phia when holding official positions; and it was 
in marked contrast with the custom of his earlier 
years. It seems to have grown out of conscientious 
scruples not uncommon at the time, and occa- 
sioned by his necessary engrossment, at first, in 
the prosecution of war with all its attendant hor- 
rors, and afterward by the cares and anxieties of 
public office. 

The canons of his Church, as interpreted by the 
prevailing custom of the time, required but occa- 
sional communicating—on the great festivals 
alone; and the opportunities of receiving the sacra- 
ment after the despoiling and secularization of the 
churches consequent upon the war, and the scat- 
tering of the clergy, who found themselves with- 
out glebes, churches, congregations and support, 
were but few. We may well be glad that so 
abundant testimony is afforded of Washington’s 
occasional communicating. 

A volume of more than four hundred duodecimo 
pages was. published in 1836 by the Rev. E. C. 
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McGuire on ‘The Religious Opinions and Char- 
acter of Washington.” It was of this work, long 
since out of print and now exceedingly rare, that 
the historian, James Grahame, LL. D., in the mem- 
oir prefixed to his ‘* Colonial History of the United 
States” (I, xix), thus writes: 

‘IT find McGuire’s * Religious Opinions of Washington’ 
heavy, tiresome, and in general unsatisfactory. But last 
night I reached a passage which gave me lively delight, 
for now I can look on Washington as a Christian.” 

The testimony deemed necessary to convince 
Dr. Grahame of Washington’s personal religion 
might not be required by every investigator. It 
is evident from what we know of this distinguished 
writer that his views of personal piety were rather 
those prevailing among the Presbyterians and the 
‘* Evangelical” party of the English Establishment 
of that time than those of the Anglican doctors of 
the epoch in which Washington was born and bred, 
and whose works were on his library shelves. 

Dr. Sparks, to whom reference has already 
been made, devotes a number of pages of the con- 
cluding volume of his ‘‘ Writings of George Wash- 
ington” (XIL., pp. 399-411), to the consideration 
of his ‘‘ Religious Opinions and Habits.” While 
testifying in the strongest manner that ‘‘after a 
long and minute examination of the writings of 
Washington, public and private, in print and in 
manuscript,” he ‘*can affirm” that he had ‘‘ never 
seen a single hint or expression from which it 
could be affirmed that he had any doubt of the 
Christian relation, or that he thought with indiffer- 
ence or unconcern of that subject” sums up his 
conclusions with convincing force of statement 
and argument. ‘This intelligent historian and 
scholar says : 

‘‘ Ifa man, who spoke, wrote and acted as a Christian 
through a long life, who gave pense proofs of his be- 
lieving himself to be such, and who was never known to 
say, write, or do a thing contrary to his professions, if 
such a man is not to be ranked among the believers of 
Christianity, it would be impossible to establish the point 
by any train of reasoning. How far he examined the 
grounds of his faith is uncertain, but probably as far as 
the large portion of Christians, who do not make theol- 
ogy a special study; and we have aright to presume that 
a mind like his would not receive an opinion without a 
satisfactory reason. He was educated in the Episcopal 
Church, to which he always adhered ; and my conviction 
is that he believed in the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as usually taught in that Church, according to his 
understanding of them; but without a particle of intol- 
erance or disrespect for the faith and modes of worship 
adopted by Christians of other denominations.”—‘* IV’ri¢- 
ings of George Washington, X/1, 411. 

The same acute observer thus refers to the as- 
sertions which had been made, notably by Bishop 
White and the Rev. Dr. James Abercrombie, as 
to his habitual withdrawal from church prior to the 
administration of the sacrament while in Philadel- 
phia during his Presidency. 

‘* The circumstance of his withdrawing himself from 
the communion service, at certain periods of his life, has 
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been remarked as singular. This may be admitted and 
regretted, both on account of his example and the value 
of his opinion as to the importance and practical tendency 
ofthis rite. It does not follow, however, that he was an 
unbeliever, unless the same charge may be proved to rest 
against the numerous class of persons who believe them- 
selves to be sincere Christians, but who have scruples in 
regard to the ordinance of the communion. Whatever 
his motives may have been, it does not appear that they 
were ever explained. Nor is it known, or to be pre- 
sumed, that any occasion offered. It is probable that, 
atter he took command of the army, finding his thoughts 
and_attention necessarily engrossed by the business that 
devolved upon him, in which frequently little distinction 
could be observed between the Sabbath and other days, 
he may have believed it improper publicly to partake of 
an ordinance which, according to the ideas he enter- 
tained of it, imposed severe restrictions on outward con- 
duct, and a sacred pledge to perform duties impracticable 
in his situation. Such an impression would be natural 
to a serious mind ; and although it might be founded on 
erroneous views of the nature of the ordinance, it would 
not have the less weight with a man of a delicate con- 
science and habitual reverence for religion,”—‘‘ I vitings 
of George Washington.” NTTI., 40g, 410. 


The Rev. Dr. Philip Slaughter, of Virginia, in 
a discourse delivered at Pohick Church, before the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association of the Union, 
brings forward direct testimony in proof of Wash- 
ington’s occasional communicating both in New 
York and in Philadelphia subsequent to the war. 
Dr. Slaughter’s discourse, which was entitled 
** Christianity the Key to the Character and Ca- 


reer of Washington,” has received the indorse- 
ment of George Bancroft and Robert C. Win- 
throp. ‘This latest contribution to the literature of 


the question in point may be regarded as conclu- 
It is certainly a matter of interest to the 
public to be assured that the life of the Father of 
his Country from the font to the dying hour was 
consistently Christian. His religious character 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength. In early years, in his young manhood, 
in his maturer days and when old age had come; 
in his official, outward life, in his domestic retire- 
ment, in his words and deeds, he ever displayed 
that reverent recognition of the requirements, 
the restraints, the sustaining hopes of Christianity 
which would attest his possession of what he him- 
self has characterized as a ** genuine, vital reli- 
‘gion.”” In an age the gross immorality of which 
is detailed in stories too foul to read, Washington's 
youth was pure, his manhood undefiled. The 
careful copying out and following while at school 
of rules for his conduct, his conversation, and -his 
secret meditations, made even his boyhood’s days 
conspicuous for the sober, sterling qualities of his 
after life. At a time when irreligion was fashion- 
able, and even the restraints of morality were 
ignored by youth of family and fortune, we find 
the young Virginian Colonel, then but a little past 
his majority, acting as his own chaplain and read- 
ing prayers Sunday after Sunday, if not every day, 


sive. 
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at the head of his regiment, with a motley crowd 
of worshipers—Indians, half breeds, backwoods- 
men and soldiers gathered reverently about him. 
Recognizing the hand of Providence in his pres- 
ervation at the massacre in which Braddock fell, it 
was Washington who read at midnight the Church’s 
Office for the Burial of the Dead over his superior 
officer’s remains. At home the temporalities, as 
well as the spiritualities, of his parish engrossed 
his thoughts and cares, and the faithful lay-reader 
who had so patiently performed the chaplain’s 
work on the frontiers became in time of peace a 
builder of churches and a promoter of every de- 
tail of parochial work. He was an interested and 
constant attendant and worshiper at the house of 
God, and his behavior there was, as we are as- 
sured by his rector, so devout and reverent as to 
produce the happiest effect upon the entire con- 
gregation. While never boasting of his religious 
feelings, he never shrank from the confession of his 
recognition of the abiding presence and power of 
God. His habitual devotion was not an outward 
show. ‘The hypocrite is not apt to record ina 
diary, open only to the eye of the writer and to 
his God, his fasting and prayer when his coun- 
try was in peril. ‘The indifferent and irreligious 
man will not kneel in an agony of outspoken, fer- 
vent supplication, as Washington did, at the pass- 
ing of a loved one’s soul. ‘The soldier and states- 
man was not ashamed—alone of his fellows, if tra- 
dition is to be believed—to bow the knee in prayer 
when at the session of the Continental Congress, 
in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, 1774, the words 
of the Book of Common Prayer were used to pre- 
face the deliberations soon to give to us the prize of 
independence. At the head of thearmy Washington 
proved himself to be a Christian leader in all things. 
The vices of the camp were sternly rebuked. God 
was owned and honored in all that Washington said 
or did. It were impossible to simulate or affect the evi- 
dent naturalness of the constant recognition of the 
Almighty in His providence shaping and molding 
the course of human affairs seen in the general 
orders, in the State papers, in the addresses, in the 
letters and in the diaries of Washington. There is 
ample testimony that the story of Washington's 
being overheard, when in prayer for his country at 
Valley Forge, is a true recital. His regular attend- 
ance on divine service, his careful prefacing of 
his meals with a simple ‘* grace,” his loving 
charity, all attest his consistent Christianity. 

There is abundant reason to believe that Wash- 
ington was a man of strong feelings and capable 
of being roused to an intensity of anger hard to 
control. ‘That under provocation he ‘‘spake un- 
advisedly with his lips’ is more than probable; 


tho’ many if not all of the stories of his exhibitions 
of passion and his use of imprecations have been 
There have 


proved to be without foundation. 
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been those who have sought for proofs of moral 
obliquity in his life, and one hears hints of evi- 
dence of wrongdoing existing in letters and tradi- 
tions. We have examined scores, hundreds, 
thousands of autograph letters of Washington 
published and unpublished. We have been per- 
mitted to read correspondence, penned with no 
thought of its meeting any eyes other than those 
to whom it was addressed, and not a word ora 
phrase has been found that could be wrung even 
with violence to sustain these charges of evil- 
doing and wrong purposes or thoughts. 

The Christian character of Washington was 
formed on the study of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer. The type of religion which he 
displayed was that of the great doctors of the 
Church of England—Barrow, Secker, Sherlock, 
Tillotson and Blair. It was a religion of self- 
restraint, of sobriety, of uprightness, of careful 
and clean living. It recognized the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. It was built upon the great 
cardinal doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. It had its doctrinal expression in the 
Creeds of Christendom. It was not an emotional 
religion, but it was, as the life of Washington 
proved, a good religion to live and to die by—a 
religion of obedient, trusting service of God and 
man. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ROMAN PAGANISM! 


I 
By Pror. St. GEORGE MIVART. 
From 7ke Nineteenth Century (London), November, 1893. 


The purpose of this article is by no means that 
of endeavouring to define wherein the essence of 
Christianity consists, but merely to note certain 
characteristics which history shows us, by contrast, 
to have pertained to the essence of that religion. 
What these characteristics are may, I think, be 
learnt by considering some of the relations which 
arose between the early Church and the religions 
which, at its coming, it found established in the 
Roman Empire. 

Such an inquiry has been greatly facilitated by 
the labours of M. Gaston Boissier (of the French 
Academy), whose works? the present writer 
strongly recommends to all those who may be in- 
terested in the question here considered. M. 
Boissier shows us, with great wealth of illustra- 
tion and abundant evidence, how the religious 
restoration inaugurated by Augustus went on aug- 
menting during the first two centuries of our era, 
and how the results of that movement in part pro- 
moted, as they in part hindered, the progress of 
Christianity. 





1 Reprinted by permission of The Leonard Scott ‘Publication Com- 


any. 
2La Religion Romaine and La Findu Paganisme. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie. 


A review, then, of such characteristics of pagan 
religions as were directly hurtful or helpful to the 
Christian Church, as well as of those which, by 
defect, served indirectly to help it, may lead us to 
the apprehension of characters which pertained 
and pertain to the essence of that system. 

Modern society is the direct descendant and 
outcome of the pagan Roman Empire. It is, 
therefore, the merits and defects of the ancient 
Roman religion, modified as it grew to be by suc- 
cessive Eastern influences, which for our présent 
purpose have to be considered. 

The early Romans wereaserious, practical, and 
prosaic people, who, in spite of their bravery, 
were more given to fear than hope, and dreaded, 
as well as respected, the gods they scrupulously 
worshipped. Amongst these were some extremely 
matter of fact deities, such as Vaticanus, who 
caused the new-born infant to emit its first cry, 
and Fabulinus to pronounce its first word. Lduca 
taught it to eat and Potina to drink; Cuba watched 
over its repose, while four goddesses presided over 
its first footsteps. 

Of such divinities there could hardly be separate 
histories or legends, and indeed, as we all know, 
Romans had not that tendency to humanise their 
gods which prevailed in Greece. Statues do not 
appear to have existed in their temples till they 
began to imitate, first the Etrurians and then more 
distant peoples. But when any event took place 
which was so remarkable as to seem to them 
‘*divine,” a name was given and a worship 
initiated. Thus the Roman gods mainly arose as 
consequences of observation and analysis, and not 
through poetic enthusiasm. 

It might seem that the government of a people 
so timid and scrupulous as regards the super- 
natural must have developed into a theocracy ; 
and yet the very contrary took place. Powerful 
and respected as the Roman religion was, it was 
subject to, or rather incorporated with, the state. 
There was no incompatibility between civil and 
sacerdotal functions, and there was never any 
conflict between the government and the pagan 
Church, because the members of the various 


priesthoods were thoroughly imbued with lay 


sentiments, 

Religion consisted in external acts of worship, 
which had to be carried out with a nice precision, 
with proper attitudes, due offerings, and correct 
formule. Therefore the worshipper of the gods 
was often careful to have two priests beside him 
when he prayed—one to dictate the words, while 
the other followed them with his eyes on a book, 
so that no syllable should be accidentally omit- 
ted.1 Thus the priests were rather ‘‘ masters of 


1On the other hand the petitioner was very an anxious not, by a verbal 
slip, to engage himself unwittingly to anything exceeding his inten- 
tion—as for example, when offering wine, not, by the omission of lim- 


iting words, to bind himself to sacrifice all the wine in his cellar. 
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the ceremonies” than men endowed with a super- 
natural power of acting efficiently as intercessors. 

There were no dogmas. Men’s thoughts and 
beliefs were free, and only external acts were de- 
manded of them. Even as to the priests them- 
selves, though a certain gravity of demeanour 
was expected of an augur or a pontiff, neither his 
morals nor his beliefs were taken into account. 

The object of most ancient religions was not 
to make men moral, but to obtain from powerful 
supernatural beings, by performing acts (good or 
bad) which pleased them, safety and succour for 
citizens and their city. Morality was not the 
business of religion, but of philosophy, and it was 
the special subject of the dominant philosophy of 
Rome. Religion was not moral, save that there 
was necessarily a certain goodness in practices 
performed, not for any pleasure in them, but to 
obtain advantages from fellow-citizens. The 
Roman system was, in early days, a strict school 
of discipline, and co-existed with great simplicity 
of life. 

The Greeks were greatly edified by the way in 
which religion was honoured and practised at 
Rome, by the order and dignity of private life 
there, and by the intensity of Roman patriotism. 
The titles of Jupiter were “ greatest and best,” 
and Vesta was—as everyone knows—a goddess of 
purity. 

For the popularity and continuance of the 
Roman religion it was hardly less useful to be 
free of such ridiculous and immoral legends as 
those of the Greek mythology than to be devoid 
of dogma. Since Romans might think of the 
gods as they pleased, they were more easily able 
to reconcile with older notions and ancient prac- 
tices, such new ideas as the advance of intellect- 
ual culture and foreign influences from time to 
time gave rise to. The fact that the gods were 
rather divine manifestations and deified abstrac- 
tions than anything else, made it easy to regard 
them as symbols of different attributes of one all- 
embracing divinity; and thus it was that men of 
very different views could unite in the traditional 
acts of worship of the Roman state. 

As the republic approached its end, the relig- 
ion of Rome lost very much of its influence. In- 
credulity or indifference became the prevailing 
characteristics of the higher classes, who were 
saturated with Epicurean views. Even at the 
commencement of the empire Cesar, before the 
senate, boldly denied the immortality of the soul. 
What wonder that temples began to fall into ruin, 
that the domains of the gods were plundered by 
neighbouring proprietors, that various ancient 
feasts ceased to be celebrated, and that an utter 





destruction of religion, through neglect, came to 
be anticipated. 

Small chance of success would have attended 
Christianity had it appeared at Rome when Cicero 
wrote the following remarkable words: WVod/tte 
enim td putare accidere posse, quod in fabulis sepe 
videtis fiert, ut deus aliguis, lapsus de calo, cwtus 
hominum adeat, versetur in terris, cum hominibus 
colloguatur.' This sentence may serve both to 
show the low-water mark to which belief in the 
supernatural had fallen, and the inopportuneness 
at that time of preaching the doctrine that God 
incarnate had not only recently conversed with 
men, but had been crucified for their salvation. 
How hateful such a notion would have been is 
shown by the fact that Cicero desired that even 
the name of the cross should be absent, not only 
from the ears and eyes of Roman citizens, but 
that it should be banished from their very 
thoughts. 

The Christian era marks the commencement of 
that upward religious movement before spoken of 
as initiated by Augustus. ‘The latter was a poli- 
tic proceeding, whereby he sought to procure a 
support for his power, not to be obtained either 
from a decimated nobility or a populace which 
was already so largely composed of freedmen 
and strangers. It was also a popular movement, 
because it harmonised with a change produced 
in men’s minds by the terrible trials society 
had undergone, and, with nations as_ with 
individuals, calamity very often tends to 
promote piety--a result temporarily brought 
about in France during, and after, the Franco- 
German war. but the movement was also due to 
the emperor’s personal inclination, since he was 
sO superstitious that the fact of his having acci- 
dentally put nis right foot into his left slipper 
would disquiet him for a whole day. When he 
became Pontifex Maximus he followed most scru- 
pulously all ritual exigencies, never wearing a 
garment that had not been woven for him either 
by his wife or his daughter. 

He built new temples, rebuilt and redecorated 
old ones, augmented sacerdotal privileges and re- 
stored neglected festivals. As censor he also 
strove to reform public morals, promoting mar- 
riage and severely punishing adultery and out- 
rages on public decency. He found Roman re- 
ligion grateful for his favours during his life, and 
when he died his apotheosis was decreed. 

The movement he set on foot, as a reaction 
against the materialism and incredulity of the 
republic, may be compared with the ‘‘roman- 
ticism’’ which set in as a reaction against the 
horrors which marked the close of the eighteenth 


1 Do not think it possible that any god should c-me down from 
heaven (as is told in fables) to the earth,to mix and converse with 
men. 


















century. The writers of both epochs strove for 
an impossible ideal, and were alike full of con- 
tradictions, the spirit of their own day mingling 
with and modifying their laudations of times gone 
by. 
Of the writers whom Augustus commissioned to 
revive a taste for antiquity, and for that rusticity 
whence Roman paganism took its rise, Virgil was 
by far the most remarkable. He is especially 
remarkable because (as our readers will recollect) 
his poetry sometimes assumes a Christian char- 
acter. He is full of tenderness for human suffer- 
ing (sunt lacryme rerum). He is humble before 
the gods, whose morality he proclaims: Sferate 
Deos memores fandi atque nefandi; and when their 
decrees perplex him he exclaims, Dis a/iter visum ! 
Most remarkable of all is that well-known passage 
in his fourth eclogue beginning, /am nova pro- 
gentes, &c., which shows how he participated in 
the then widely diffused feeling that a time of 
crisis had arrived, which should renovate a worn- 
out world. This expectation was alike pro- 
claimed by disciples of Pythagoras and of Plato, 
and thus poets and philosophers were most un- 
suspectingly preparing the way for Christianity 
by evolving from the old pagan world ideas and 
sentiments which facilitated its reception. Thanks 
to them it was becoming, as it were, desired 
before it was known, with the result that so many 
of the poor, the despised, the ill-treated, and the 
unhappy, who, with undefined hopes, were await- 
ing the realisation of vague dreams, became, for 
the new faith, an easy conquest. 

Virgil may be taken as a type of those reli- 
giously inclined persons who sincerely welcomed 
the religious revival. Their numbers gradually 
augmented after the death of Augustus, for the 
days of Tiberius and Caligula can have little dis- 
posed men to gaiety and frivolity. 

Philosophy, as a whole, supported and devel- 
oped the upward development Augustus had 
initiated, and it promoted the tendency towards 
monotheism. It was popularised by the theatre, 
where the rights of parent and child, husband and 
wife, master and slave were freely discussed, and 
moderation, humanity, and tenderness lauded. 
Tam ego homo sum quam tu, Plautus makes a slave 
say to his master. 

The essential and substantial equality of men 
(as having the same origin and end) had, indeed, 
been proclaimed by Cicero, who taught that 
nothing so accords with a generous soul as benev- 
olence and forgiveness, and that men should 
regard themselves as citizens of the world, and 
not of one city only. 

For two hundred years these ideas developed 
themselves, and fructified in many practical ways, 
being greatly promoted, as the reader well knows, 
by the Stoic Seneca, many of whose notions were 
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so congruous with Christianity (though others 
were extremely incongruous therewith) as to 
have given rise to the legend that he was a disciple 
of St. Paul. That there was a moral advance as 
time went on is shown us by the satires of 
Juvenal and the letters of Pliny. Horace advo- 
cates a good treatment of slaves as conduct be- 
fitting a gentleman, but Juvenal declares it to be 
the positive duty of all masters. Great was the 
contrast between the high esteem expressed un- 
der the empire for mothers who nursed their own 
children, and the brutal indifference to infancy of 
the days of the republic. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
pagan Rome did not know or did not practise 
almsgiving. Under the republic large sums 
were often disbursed to secure popularity and 
influence; but towards its close philosophy pro- 
moted a truly philanthropic, instead of an osten- 
tatious and_ selfish, expenditure—to  succour 
widows and orphans, to redeem captives, and 
bury the dead. From the beginning of the 
second century, state aid was bestowed monthly 
on the children of poor families. When An- 
toninus lost his beloved but not very meri- 
torious wife, Faustina, he founded in her 
honour a charitable institution for poor girls, 
who were termed fuci/le Faustine. The example 
thus given was followed by private individuals, 
and Pliny made many a noble gift during his 
life, known to us through his not possessing the 
specially Christian virtue of concealing his 
own good deeds. A lady of Terracina gave 
8,000/. to found an institution for poor children, 
and charitable legacies were not uncommon; 
and epitaphs were sometimes written which rep- 
resented a dead man congratulating himself on 
having been merciful and a friend to the poor. 
A society largely animated by so benevolent a 
spirit was one prepared to appreciate Christian 
charity. 

Such moral and religious progress was also 
accompanied by the practical redemption of the 
weaker sex from the rigours of Roman law. Those 
who imagine that the ‘‘emancipation of women” 
is a recent conquest which would be much sur- 
prised to read many ancient inscriptions. They 
prove that women had the right of forming asso- 
ciations, the officers of which they freely elected. 
One of these bore the highly respectable title of 
‘*Society for the Preservation of Modesty ’’-— 
Sodalitas pudicitia servande, There was also, at 
Rome, a society which might be called a 
‘*mothers’ meeting ’’——Conventus matronarum, It 
persisted till the ruin of the Empire; many great 
ladies belonged to it and it performed important 
functions. At Rome, as elsewhere, it was the 
women who were, and were expected to be, de- 
vout, and they had an honourable and _ recog- 
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nised share in public and private worship. In 
spite of the frequency of divorce the tendency of 
Roman religion was to make marriage indissolu- 
ble, and the most solemn form of it (confarreatio) 
could only be dissolved with extreme difficulty. 

The slave world of Rome also felt the benefit 
of the upward religious movement. For the 
Roman religion not only did not close its temples 
against the slave but recognised that he had a 
soul and that his future fate did not differ from 
that of his master. At the Saturna/ia it allowed 
him to take his master’s place and console himself 
by a day’s sport for a year’s humiliation, while, 
like philosophy, it favoured emancipation. 

Perhaps the most curious fact of Roman slavery 
was that rich slaves themselves possessed other 
slaves (zcart?), who gave their servile master the 
title dominus. The house of a wealthy Roman 
citizen was a perfect republic of slaves who had 
all sorts of complex interrelations. ‘Thus, in one 
instance, the slaves belonging to the dining-room 
of a great house resolved to erect a statue toa 
superior slave who had been good to them, and 
their resolution reads like a decree of the Senate: 
Ob merita ct beneficia sepe in se collata statuam 
ponendam tricliniares decreverunt. 

One amongst the ameliorations of their condi- 
tion was the fact that marriage amongst them, at 
first in no way legal, came to receive a quasi- 
official recognition. But its incompleteness was 
still the occasion of many abuses. Thus amongst 
the inscriptions at Naples is one of a slave who 
records, as if it were nothing, that he had married 
his own sister. Others show that it was not un- 
common for two men harmoniously to share a 
wife between them, at whose death the husbands 
would together mourn for her and combine to 
erect a tomb to her memory. Slavery had other 
more essential and ineradicable evils, not the 
least of which was the absence of any adequate 
protection for the children of slaves from the lusts 
of their masters. 

The early Italians seem to have felt a great 
repugnance at the idea of annihilation, but definite 
belief in a future life was in the days of the re- 
public far from universal, and the Epicurean 
philosophy was a welcome boon to many, as doing 
away with those fears of Tartarus which Lucretius 
taught it was above all necessary to banish. But 
a reaction soon set in, because the Epicurean 
doctrine, if it banished fear, also destroyed all 
hope beyond the present life. Thus in the days 
of Augustus a belief in immortality had again 
become prevalent, and it naturally grew stronger 
with the religious advance of the first two cen- 
turies. But many inscriptions show that it was 
very vague, while some plainly deny it (e.g. 
Non fueram, non sum), while others are of a very 
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Epicurean character, as Amici, dum vivimus viva- 
mus, and Bibite vos gui vivitis. 

The great thought and care bestowed on funeral 
arrangements, however, plainly proclaim the wide- 
spread apprehension which existed not only of a 
purgatorial fire (furgatorius ignis), but of the 
horrors depicted in the sixth book of Virgil’s 
«Eneid, which have not been without their influ- 
ence on Christian sentiments and beliefs. 

The monuments which bordered the roads to 
Rome touchingly expressed how great was the 
desire that the dead should not be forgotten by 
the living, and tombs were often endowed to 
provide recompenses for those who brought liba- 
tions or flowers, or who would feast near the 
ashes of the dead. It was specially desired that 
the passer-by should repeat the words, ‘*‘ May the 
earth lie lightly on thee,” not as an empty formula, 
but as a prayer for the deceased's welfare in the 
lower world, for which sacrifices (which even 
slaves endeavoured to procure) were also offered. 

The poorer classes, in order that they might 
secure for themselves due funeral rites, formed 
associations, which, for such a purpose, were 
freely allowed, although for other purposes such 
institutions, for the most part, had been forbidden 
by Augustus. Such associations possessed either 
a common purse, supplied by contributions from 
the members and devoted to the performance of 
their funeral rites, or else a place for sepulture 
in common. Now these associations became 
most widely diffused when Christianity was be- 
ginning its hidden and secret propaganda, and 
the primitive Christians eagerly availed them- 
selves of the freedom accorded to such societies. 

But the way for Christianity was largely pre- 
pared by the antecedent migration of other East- 
ern religions to Rome, in spite of the hostility 
and absolute prohibitions which they had, at 
first, there to encounter. 

It was from ancient times a generally diffused 
belief that each state had at least one supernatural 
patron, whose power was manifested by the pros- 
perity and power of his clients. 

The Romans, who held their own gods in such 
high esteem, were not likely to despise the power 
of other divinities. Accordingly, when laying 
siege to any city, they practised a curious formula 
of evocation, whereby they hoped to gain over 
that city’s gods to their own side; and when a 
region was devastated, some families were left to 
carry On the worship of the local gods, and so 
save the victors from any effects of their hostility. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REYIEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY REY. CHARLES R. 


THE RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It was a very happy idea of the publishers of the Amer- 
ican Church History Series to begin their issues with a 
volume embodying the complete religious statistics of 
the entire country, tabulated and arranged in a form ex- 
ceedingly convenient tor reference. The work has been 
done by H. K Carroll, LL.D., who from his general abil- 
ity as well as his connection with the last census of the 
United States, was doubtless better qualified for the pur- 
pose than any other man living. The volume is a mar- 
vel for completeness, accuracy and arrangement, and the 
Introduction wins confidence by its good sense and fair- 
ness. As that partof the census of 1890 which refers to 
the churches is not yet published, the information here 
given is not accessible in any other form. We doubt 
whether there is a single person in the country who would 
not obtain instruction from these pages. They give the 
details, the actual! facts of the case, which, while in one 
point of view humiliating, in another are very cheering 
and even jubilant. In either case they need to be known 
and pondered. T. W. CHAMBERS, 


THE AINUS OF JAPAN. 


The Religions, Superstitions and General History of the 
hairy Aborignes of Japan. By the Rev. John Batchelor, 
C.M.S. missionary to the Ainus. [New York and 
Chicago, Fleming H. Reve}! Co. 8vo. pp. 336.] 

This is one of the readable and profitable books of the 
season. It was written, not by a traveler who had made 
a flying trip through the island of Jesso, but by a mis- 
sionary of fourteen years’ experience in the country, and 
a missionary of unusual insight and discrimination. 

His descriptions are not more fascinating than those 
of Miss Bird in her ‘*‘ Unbeaten Tracks,” but while she 
saw the face of the country and the exterior of the peo- 
ple, Mr. Batchelor has made their thorough acquaint- 
ance ; he has revealed to us something of their habits of 
thought and their ideas of life. 

Miss Bird had said, ‘*It is nonsense to write of the re- 
ligious ideas of a people who have none, and of beliefs 
among a people who are merely adult children.” This 
has been in scores of instances the conclusion which 
travellers have reached in regard to newly discovered or 
unknown peoples. They have given negative assertions 
where they should have confessed that their opportuni- 
ties had been too slight to admit of their knowing any- 
thing whatever of the subject discussed. 

Mr. Batchelor shows that the Ainus have a religious 
faith of a most interesting character; they believe in one 
supreme God who created all things, including various 
subordinate deities; these generally represent the forces 
of nature, and are the ministering spirits of the Supreme, 
To these the business of the universe is allotted, and they 
are the personages to be applied to, according to the 
thing desired. As to the attributes of the Supreme, he is 
a supporter, upholding all things; a nourisher, supply- 
ing the wants of every creature, and an inspirer, prompt- 
ing and guiding mankind. The chief of the subordinate 
deities is a kind of intercessor between the Supreme God 
and men. The Ainus are great believers in ghosts, who 
are supposed to be the spirits of departed men, and 
troublesome meddlers in the affairs of our life. They 
believe in the immortality of both good and evil men. 

The Ainus are not a particularly vicious people, but 
they are oppressive in their treatment of women. Most 
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of the hard work both within and without the house is 
performed by them, and they seldom receive a kind word. 
Worst of all, they are not allowed to pray, the reason be- 
ing that they may make use of Divine help against their 
husbands ; they may not even be present even when 
prayer is offered, 

The Ainus are a waning race ; they suffer from the civ- 
ilization of the conquering Japanese as do the American 
Indians from American civilization. 

F. F. ELLINwoop. 

New York. 


MAN AND THE STATE. 

Studies in Applied Sociology Popular lectures and 
discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, New 
York: [Appleton, 1892. 12mo, pp. xiii. 558, $2.] 

These lectures on questions of civil government, many 
of them on matters involved in the late Presidential elec- 
tion, were delivered during the campaign preceding that 
election. Moreover, they are an attempt to discuss these 
questions on the basis of science instead of partisanship, 
which is, so far, an immense gain. Both sides of the 
most burning questions are presented, and, in the main, 
it must be said, even these advocates succeed in keeping 
claptrap out of their addresses, and present some of the 
more solid grounds on which their positions are based. 

Neither can any strong objection be made to the at- 
tempt to confine the discussions to the evolutionary stand- 
point. Stated moderately, that gives the true account 
how things came to be in the various departments of this 
life, and theretore gives usa proper starting-point for the 
consideration of its numerous questions. But this book 
states it dogmatically and extremely, and with the usual 
result of all such statements, the elimination from the in- 
quiry of some of the most important elements, The only 
statementof this supposed ground of all the discussions is 
made in the lecture on ‘* The Study of Applied Sociology,” 
by Robert G. Eccles, M.D., and as he appears in almost 
all the succeeding discussions, his view of this would 
probably be taken as representing the opinion of the so- 
ciety. *‘All movement,” he tells us, ‘‘is in the direction 
of the least resistance, or of greatest traction. The whole 
race isseeking the way of self-interest,” and theonly place 
which he allows to unselfishness is where that can be 
shown to coincide with the highest self-interest. There 
is, he says, a trend in nature toward justice and truth, 
but our wishes have nothing to do in bringing it 
about. We are the product of the past, and not in any 
sense of our expectations or aspirations for the future. 
And, again, we are told that the movement is toward the 
greatest freedom of the individual, with the constant 
minimizing of the State, and even of the family and the 
Church. If anybody has an ideal, therefore, or tries to 
take a leap instead of going slow, as every well-regulated 
evolutionist does, or loves his neighbor unduly, or in his 
folly magnifies concerted forms of human action, these 
people do not fight him ; that is opposed to their mood ; 
they only smile and shrug their shoulders that any one 
in this age, after the Master (Mr. Herbert Spencer) has 
spoken, can be soabsurd. On the contrary, every man 
who has studied history as well as Mr. Spencer knows 
that the movement of the race is largely due to the men 
who have had ideals, and who under their bidding have 
left the mouldy past, and made new and even revolution- 
ary ways for men to walk in. No Christian can deny 
this without at the same time denying the Master; no 
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Protestant, without denying Luther; nolover of freedom, 
without denying Garrison and the rest; no man, without 
denying the most splendid of his race. We are children 
of the past, but the strongest of the forces that urge us 
forward are not of the nature of a push, but of a pull. 
At the same time we are so satisfied of the helpfulness 
of a true evolution in solving our problems that we wish 
there had been more of it in the book. The difficulty 
with the majority of the lectures is, that they do not at- 
tempt to place themselves on the evolutionary basis, and 
so do not really show what that theory can contribute toa 
true sociology. E. P. Gouin. 
Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, 


PHE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


A book by a pupil of Prof. Adolf Harnack of Berlin» 
and one dedicated to him, will be of considerable interest 
to a large number of Americans. Such abook is 4 Sketch 
of the Iistory of the Apostolic Church, written by Prof. 
Oliver J. Thatcher, of the Chicago University. The title 
is well chosen as the work is not intended to be an elab- 
orate discussion of vexed questions, but an account of the 
progress of events in the period indicated, suited for 
popular reading and fora rapid survey of the field. The 
work is exceedingly well done and the style is of that 
nervous character which carries the reader along easily 
and smoothly. At the same time one is impressed by the 
fact that the author does not tell all that he knows and 
has not exhausted himselfin presenting a readable sketch. 
The volume might be added profitably to those in use for 
University extension purposes. | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pp. 312; $1.25.] 

“CATHOLIC PAPERS” 
is the title of a volume containing a number of disserta- 
tions prepared for the Clerical Union and Episcopalian 
Association. It is a highly significant book in certain of 
its parts, especially in view of some of the discussions of 
the past month in New York. The introduction is by 
Bishop Nicholson, of Milwaukee, President of the Union, 
It is evident that he stands for a party in his church 
which has no sympathy with the so-called liberal party. 
‘* Catholic” is not an elastic term which includes any 
and every phase and degree of belief, and in its current 
use the church is ‘‘even being miserably misled and 
egregiously fooled.” In many ways the most noteworthy 
paper in the volume is ‘‘ The Doctrinal System Under- 
lying the Prayer Book and Articles.” After a brief sum- 
mary covering the essential features of the Roman and 
Protestant theological systems, various doctrines are ex- 
amined in order to ascertain with which system the 
teachings of the symbols in question harmonize. The 
results may best be indicated by a few quotations. First, 
‘Clearly, then, the doctrine of original sin set forth in 
the IX Article of Religion is not the Protestant doctrine, 
‘even our enemies themselves being judges’” |p. 98]. 
In the following pages a similar result is found in con- 
nection with justification by faith. It is also declared 
that ‘‘the Church teaches the meritoriousness of good 
works.” After certain citations from the Offices, the 
statement is made: ‘‘ Now the doctrine set forth in these 
quotations is most explicitly denied in the Protestant 
confessions” [p. 106]. And at the close is the following 
passage |p. 111-112], ‘‘ Only one thing can prevent the 
still further growth and development of the Catholic 
system, and that is the destruction of its roots. The prac- 
tices of the Catholic religion are found to be perfectly 
consistent with the doctrinal statements of the Prayer 
Book and Articles, indeed but the logical carrying out 


of their underlying principles.” The writer’s name is. 


not given. |[Jas. Pott & Co., $1.50.] 

‘“BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE” 
is the title of a series of small popular books which has 
recently received two additions. Vol. 18 is Social Life 
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Among the Assyrians and Babylonians, by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, L.L.D., and Vol. gis The Early Spread of Religious 
Ideas Especially in the Far East, by Joseph Edkins, D.D. 
Each is the work of a specialist of many years experi- 
ence, well qualified for his task. The former contains a 
series of papers which appeared first in the Sunday at 
Home, and the latter several lectures delivered at various 
places in England. [Revell Co. $1., 20.] 
POPULAR APOLOGETICS, 

A Lawyer's Examination of the Bible is the title of a 
volume of about 250 pages by Howard H. Russell, LL.B. 
In form it is a presentation of a case as though to a jury. 
The case is stated, the evidence adduced and the argument 
made. It is well conceived, but it labors under a defect. 
The argument would be just as strong and convincing 
without the amount of detail which has been introduced, 
and when the doubter is to be convinced it is a mistake 
to advance doubtfularguments. Thisis here done to the 
detriment of the whole. A shaky witness should never 
replace a good one. Misrepresentation of the efforts of 
devout critics is a sin against the truth; one likely to be 
resented even by the ‘‘doubter,” and to class all critics 
together is merely ignorant. [Revell Co., $1.] 

‘*Is God an Eternal Person?” ‘‘Is Man an Immortal 
Soul?” ‘‘Isthe Bible a Divine Revelation?” ‘‘Is Christ a Liv- 
ing Saviour?’—these are the four Unsettled Questions Touch- 
ing the Foundations of Christianity, discussed by the Rev. 
Dr. J. M. P. Otts, in his Davidson College Divinity Lec- 
tures for 1593. Spoken before college youth they are now 
put forth forthe benefit of others, as a ‘‘book for thought- 
ful young men.” The author’s style is easy and intelligi- 
ble. With some of his characterizations and statements 
one is unable to agree, but in the main what he says is 
good. In regard tothe “‘ higher criticism” [p. 122ff] he 
shows a half-knowledge, in which he is not alone. |Re- 
vell Co., $1.] 

Under the general title, Christ the Central Evidence of 
Christianity, six essays originally contributed to the 
‘*Present Day Tracts,” by Principal John Cairns, of Edin- 
burgh, have been re-issued. The topics discussed are, 
Christianity and Miracles at the Present Day. The Suc- 
cess of Christianity and Modern Explanations of It; 
Present state of Christian Argument from Prophecy; Is 
the Evolution of Christianity from mere Natural Causes 
credible ? and Argument for Christianity from the Ex- 
perience of Christians. The volume is convenient and 
useful. [Revell.] 


‘““ WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS,” 


Such is the title of a volume on college life and its sig- 
nificance, prepared by Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President 
of Western Reserve University at Cleveland, It isa strong, 
manly presentation of some of the phases of collegiate 
education, its aims, advantages, obligations and rewards, 
Allis well summed up in the concluding sentence : ‘*Col- 
lege life is simply another name for opportunity : Op- 
portunity, widest, deepest, highest, richest.’” [Baker & 
Taylor Co.] 

‘* He being dead, yet speaketh ” is delightfully true of 
the late Bishop Brooks. We have lately received the 
Sixth Series of his Sermons, twenty in number. They 
need no word of commendation from any source. [Dutton 
& Co., 75¢.] 

A small book may be a worthy memorial, and sucha 
one is a lecture by the late President Mark Hopkins, on 
Modern Scepticism tn its Relation to Young Men, which is in- 
scribed as a ‘‘ Williams Centennial Memorial.” It is 
printed from the original manuscript. [Revell, 25c.] 


Dr. Hiram C. Hayden, of Cleveland, sends forth a very 
helpful little book dedicated to young people’s societies, 
under the suggestive title, Brightening the World. Itisa 
good book and has in it a power for practical uplift. 
| Randolph. } 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE 


ae. E. R. African M. E, Church Review. (Quarterly.) 


A. R. Andover Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
B. QO. R. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

B. S. 3ibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
B. W. The Biblical World. 

C. M.Q. Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 
Cc. R.- Charities Review. 

ee. Christian Thought. (Bi-monthly.) 
Ch. O. R Church Quarterly Review. 

Ex, Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times, 

G. W. Good Words. 

H. R. Homiletic Review. 

K. M. Katholischen Missionen. 

i << R. Lutheran Church Review. 

L. QO. Lutheran Quarterly. 

M. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 


INDEX TO RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


| DeEc., 


TITLES USED IN THIS INDEX, 


M. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R Missionary Review. 

NN. C2. New Christian Quarterly. 

N. H.M. Newbery House Magazine. 

N. W. The New World. (Quar erly.) 
oO. D. Our Day. 

P. E. R. Protestant Episcopal Review. 
P. M. Preacher's Magazine. 

ig R Presbyterian Quarterly. 

P. R. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. (Quarterly.) 
Rk. oO. R Reformed Quarterly Review. 

R. RL R Religious Review of Reviews. 
Ss. M. Sunday Magazine. 

‘ ae The Thinker. 

T. Tr. The Treasury. 

Ko The Yale Review. 


Unless otherwise specified, all references are to the November numbers of periodicals. 


Acts xxi. 27—xxviii. 31 
Oct. 

American Board, Annual Survey of the Works of the, N. G. Clark,MH. 

American Board in Africa, The Work of the, Judson Smith, MH. 

_—" Letter Somewhat Modernized in Style, An, E. D. Burton, BW, 

ict 

Apostolic Churches, vii., The, Robert A. Watson, PM. 

Apostolic Churches, The Constitution of, I. B. Grubbs, NCQ, Oct. 

Aramaic Gospel, . ssor Marshall's, S. R. Driver, Ex. 

Arnold, Matthew, B. Hyde, MR. 

Baptized for the Dead. Expository Notes on 1 Cor, xv. 29, James Thom- 
son, . 

Bardezag, Turlsey, Summer School at, J. K. Greene, MH. 

Beecher, Henry W ard, Lyman Abvot, HR. 

Biblical € riticism, Modern, George H. Schodde, HR. 

Budding Rod, The, Hu gh Macmillan, Ex. 

Capital, The Genesis of, J. B. Clark, YR. 

Character from Refining F ires, Golden, J. O. sy Tee. 

Charity, The Problem of, Francis G. Peabody, 

Chaucer's Women, A Study of, Florence Maccunn, GW. 

Children, Discipline of, Mary P. Bolton, SM. 

Christ in Islam, D.S. Margolionth, ExT. 

Christ on Character, The Influence of, XI., Lord Bishop of Ripon,GW. 

Christ's Atonement, IV., The Nature of, 1. W. Jackson, CMQ, Oct 

Christian Endeavor Movement as a Factor in Christian U nion, the, A. 
C. Smither, NCQ, Oct. 

Christian Union, The Christian Endeavor Movement as a Factor in, A. 
C. Smither, NCQ, Oct. 

Christianity as Seen in a Tour of the World, F. E. Clark, OD. 

Christianity, Some Aspects of Early, C harles W. Super, MR. 

Christianity, The Permanent and Transient * S. McDaniel, NCQ,Oct. 

Christmas Sermon, A, Mark Guy Pearse, PM 

College and its Mission, The Denominational, § H. Trabert, LCR, Oct. 

Community in Texas, A Woman's, George P. Garrison, C 

Confederate States, The Financier of the, J. C. Schwab, YR. 

Consciousness, H. H. Moore, CMQ, Oct. 

1 Cor. xv. 29, Expository Note on, James Thomson, TT. 

Criticism II., The Crucible of, Arthur Finlayson, RRR, Oct. 

Criticism of the Old Test ament, The Negative, G. F. Spie ay" = CR, Oct. 

Crucifixion, On the Date of the, IV., Arthur W right, BW, 

Denominational College and its Mission, The, S. H. Psa LCR« Yet. 

Education of Our Children, The, Wm. Wilberforce Newton, PER 

Establishment, The Future of the Scottish, J. S. Simpson, RRR, Oct. 

Ethics, Bowne’s, E. I. Badgeley, CMQ, Oct. 

Evolution, Some Px ypular Mistakes Respecting, B. P. Bowne, MR. 

Faith and Reason, James Orr, 

Fellowship in the Light of God, George G, Findlay, Ex 

Financier of the Confederate States, The, J. C. Schwab, YR. 

Future Life, Science and a, W. S. Blackstock, C MQ, Oct. 

God, Fellowship i in the Light of, George G. Findla Ex. 

God, How We Ought to Think of, W. E. Barton, Tr. 

God, One Sanctuary, One, vs. Welhausen a W. L. Baxter, TT. 

God's Warning Providences, D. L. Moody, * 

Goshen, Where Was the Land of, C ope W Lachonen, Ex. 

Gospel, in its Relation to the Four, The Newly-Found, W. E. Barnes, 

xT. 


, Analytical study of, Chancellor Burwash, CMQ. 





Gromer Love, Alexander Gordon, GW. 

Greek Testament Tested by its Results, The Wescott and Hart, David 
Brown, TT. 

Hebrews, The Authorship of the Epistle to the, A. Huddle, TT. 

Hebrews, The Doctrine of the Epistle to the, A. M. Lewis, TT. 

Hell, New Testament Teaching on, William W. McLean, HR. 

Hero, The Coming, A. A. Johnson, MR. 

Holy Spirit, The Indwelling of the, B. ag CMQ, Oct. 

Hosea, The Prophecy of, S. P. Rose, CMQ, ¢ 

Incarnation in Christian ‘Theology, The, Be w hee. PER. 

India, Religious Census of, R. N. Cust, RRR, Oct. 

Iona of the South ; or, The Cradle of European Monasticism, Hugh 
Macmillan, TT. 


Islam, Christ in, D. S. Margoliouth, ExT. 

Jesus, The Kir ygdom of God in th . ‘Teaching of, IL.,H. H. Wendt, ExT, 

Jesus, The Self Consciousness of, H. Root, BW, Oct. 

John, Exposition on the First E seks of St., Richard Rothe, ExT. 

John, Studies in, I1., A. Spaeth, LCR, Oct. 

Kilima Ndscharo, Aufden, KM. 

Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus, II., The, H.H.Wendt,ExT. 

Kingdom of Heaven? What Manner of Man Is He Who Isinthe, M. * 
Ferguson, NCQ, Oct. 

Korea, The ** To-day” from, H. Underwood, MissR. 

Lamb as it Has Been Slain, A, john Hall, PM. 

Marriage, Roman Catholic Doctrine and Law of, C.C. Starbuck, MR. 

Metlakahtia, | RR tf Leonard, MissR. 

Ministry, Our, T. P. Hi ley, NCQ, Oct 

Misfortune, Contempt for, H. Osborne, yy 

Mission Problems, Two Unsolved, N.G C lark, MH. 

Missionen, Nachrichten aus den, KM. 

Missions Among the Chinese in the United States and Canada, A.Suth- 
erland, MissR. 

Missions of the Church, IX., Home, RRR, Oct. 

Missionary Problem, The Personal Factor in the, E. K. Alden, MH, 

Monasticism, The Cradle of European, Hugh Macmillan, TT. 

Moses: His Life and its Lessons, XVL., Mark Guy Pearse, PM. 

Newly-Found Gospel in its Relation to the Four, The, W.E. Barnes, ExT, 

New Testament Teaching on Hell, William W. McLane, HR. 

Old Testament, The Negative Criticism of the, G.F Spiekser, LCR,Oct. 

One in Charity, Silas K. Flocking, SM. 

Paul, Syllabus of the Life of St., A. M. Phillips, CMQ, Oct 

Paul's C onception of ¢ ‘hristianity, St.. A. B. Bruce, Ex. 

Pauline Collection for the Saints, The, F. Rendall, Ex 

Pauline Epistles Cl assitie d According to External Evidence, II., The, 
Mrs. C. T. Mead, MR. 

Pauline Theology, An Essay in, A, Robertson, TT. 

I Peter, iv. i., Paton J, Glass, HR. 

Philanthropic Institutions, IX., RRR, Oct. 

P ictism, Muhlenberg’ 5 Defence of, CW. Schaeffer, LCR, Oct. 
* Pilgrim's Progress,’’ The Leading Idea of the, B. Whiteford, Ext. 

Political Economy, The Scope of, Simon N, Patten, YR, 

Prices in the United States, Results of Recent Investigations on, F. W. 
Taussig, YR. 

Pulpit of the Nineteenth Century, The English, Philip Schaff, TTr. 

Reading, XI., The Art of, C anon F leming, RRR, Oct. 

Reason, Faith and, James Orr, 

Relief Works in France, M. Grossertete-Thie rry, CR. 

Religious Census of India, 1891, R. N. Cust, RRR, Oct. 

Ri ghteousne ss of God, The: An Essay in Pauline Theology, A Rob- 
ertson, F 

no an C atholic Doctrine and Law of Marriage, The, C. 
MR. 





C, Starbuck, 


Roman Catholicism in the United States, W. W. Hopkins, NCQ, Oct. 
Romanism on Exhibit, G. W. Chamberlain, MissR 
Sandwich Islands? Shall the United States Annex the, Joseph Cook,OD,. 
Sangamner und Akola, KM. 
Saphir, D.D., Adolph, Don sid MacLeod, GW. 
Science and a Future Life, W. S. Blackstock, C MQ, Oct. 
Scottish Establishment, The Future of the, J. S. Simpson, RRR, Oct. 
am i Texts, from Recen Discoveries, xu ight on, William Hayes 
ard, : 
Sioux-Indianer, Der dritter Congress katholischer, KM. 
Song of Songs, A Study of the Form and Contents of the, A. S. Car- 
rier, BW, Oct. 
Southern Problem and its Solution, The, Lewis H. Blair, OD. 
Spurgeon, Lessons from the Life of, T. W. Hunt, 
State Sovereignty Before — Daniel H. Chamberlain, YR. 
Stundists, Types of, IL., 
Style, Some Conditions a ’D. H. Wheeler, MR. 
Sunday Worth to Labor ? What is, ag 4 Cook, OD. 
Supreme Right, The, Frank Hallam, PER 
Syria, The Coast of, William Ww right SM. 
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Tennyson's Poetry: Its Value to the Minister, Arthur S. Hoyt, HR. 

Theology, The Incarnation in Christian, C. Ww alker, PER 

Thy Kingdom C ome, Arthur T Pierson, MissR. 

Training Schools for a New Profession, The Need of, Anna Lawrence 
Dawes, CR. 

Unworldliness, Other-worldliness and, 

Waves, Emma Marie Caillard, GW 

Woman’ s Community in Texas, A, George P. Garrison, CR. 
. M. C. A. in Japan, Students’, L. D, Wishard, MissR. 


. Monroe Gibson, SM. 


CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 
December, 1893. 
The Man from Aidone. Elisabeth Cavazza. 


Thoreau and his English Friend Thomas Cholmondeley. F. B. Sanborn, 


Birds at Yule-Tide. Frank Bolles. 

The Blazing Heart. Alice Williams Brotherton. 

Of the Eternal Feminine. Lafcadio Hearn. 

Tom o’ the Blueb‘ry Plains. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

In the Flat-Woods. Bradford Torrey. 

His Vanished Star. Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Western Landscapes. Hamlin Garland. be 
Democracy in Ame rica. Francis Newton Thorpe. 

** Mere Literature.’ Woodrow Wilson. 

Chaucer's Pardoner. George Lyman Kittredge. 


The Biblical World. 
Cuicaco, Ocroner, 1893. 
A Study of the Form and Contents of the Song of Songs. 
An Ancient Letter Somewhat Modernized in Style. 
The Self-Consciousness of Jesus. 
On the Date of the Crucifixion, IV. 


The Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 
Toronto, Octrorer, 1893, 
Bowne’s Ethics. 
The Prophecy of Hosea, 
Consciousness. 
The Nature of Christ's Atonement 
Science and a Future Life. 
The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
Analytical Study of Acts xxi: 27—xxviii: 31. 
Syllabus of the Life of St. Paul. 


The Century Magazine. 
DeceEMBER, 1893. 

Old Dutch Masters: Rembrandt. Mrs, Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
A Picture by Rembrandt. Richard Watson Gilder. 
Rembrandt and ** The Night-Watch.’’—Jan Steen. Timothy Cole. 
The Poets. Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
A Christmas Sermon, Phillips Brooks 
The Closing Year. Marion Couthouy Smith 
The Lute-Player’s House. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
The Advent Angel. Ella Condie Lamb. 
Chats with Famous Painters. Wallace Wood. 
Fleur -de-Lis. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Biader. (Artists’ Adventures Series.) F. Hopkinson Smith, 
A Set of Sketches. Howard Pyle. 
The Curious Vehicle. Alexander W Drake. 
The Five Indispensable Authors. James Russel! Lowell. 
General Grant Writing His Memoirs at Mount McGregor. 
The Singular Cleverness of Toby Van Loo. Anna E ich berg King. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. 1. Mark Twain. 
Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. William Bispham, 
By the Waters of Chesapeake. John Williamson Palmer. 
The Casting Vote. Charles Egbert Craddock, 
The Baby's Christmas Joel Chandler Harris 
The Gentler Side of Two Great Southerners, George W. Cable. 
* Texas." Nellie Mackubin. 
City Sonnets. John H. Boner. 


The Charities Review: 
New York, November, 1808, 
The Problem of Charity. 
Relief Work in France. 
A Woman's Community in Texas, 
The Need of Training Schools for a New Profession. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
New York, December, 1893, 

A Farewell to the White City. Paul Bourget. 
Lessons of the Fair. John J. Ingalls. 
A White Umbrella at the Fair. . Hopkinson Smith. 
Coast Gun L 38. (Poem.) M: whe F. Crow. 
People Who Did Not Go to the Fair. Robert Grant. 
Amateur Photography at the Fair. H.H. Markley. 
A New World Fable. H. H. Boyesen. 
A Nation of Discoverers. H.C. Taylor. 
Last Impressions, A. S. Hardy. 
The Finances of the Exposition. Lyman J. Gage. 
Travelling with a Reformer. Mark Twain. 





CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


Letters of an Altrurian Traveller. W. D. Howells. 
One Fatherland. (Poem.) Charlotte F. Bates. 
American Notes. II. Walter Besant. 

Aprés. Guy de Maupassant 

Chicago at Rest. (Poem.) Marion C. Smith. 


The Expositor, 
Lonvon, Novemser, 1893. 
The Pauline Collection for the Saints. 
Where Was the Land of Goshen ? 
St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. 
The Budding Rod. 
Fellowship in the Light of God. 
Professor Marshal!’s Aramaic Gospel. 


The Expository Times. 
EpINBURGH, NOVEMBER, 1893. 
The Leading Idea of the * Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Christ in Islam. 
The Newly Found Gospel in its Relation to the Four. I Timothy 
iii. 15. 
The Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Jesus. II. 
Exposition of the First Epistle of St. John. 


Good Words. 
Lonpon, NOVEMBER, 1893. 
To Right the Wrong. 
Significance of Scottish Local Names. 
Concerning a Spool of Thread. 
Waves. 
Adolph Saphir, D.D. 
A Study ot Chaucer's Women. 
Greater Love. 
The Influence of Christ on Character. XI. 


Harper’s Magazine. 
New York, Decemper, 1893. 
Christmas Morning. (Frontispiece. 
Hora Christi. (Poem.) Alice eras n. 
The Old Dominion. Thomas Nelson Page. 
How Love Came. (Poem.) Alice Archer Sewall. 
Vignettes of Manhattan. I. A Thanksgiving Dinner. Brander Mat- 
thews. 
The House of Commons: Its Structure, Rules, and Habits. Thomas 
Power O'Connor. 
After Watteau. (Poem.) Austin Dobson. 
The Winning of the Biscuit-Shooter. (A Story.) Owen Wister. 
Bud Zunts’ Mail. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
An Outpost of Civilization. Frederic Remington 
The Phantoms of the Foot-Bridge. (A Story.) Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock. 
A Soldier of Fortune. (A True Story.) Howard Pyle. 
A Second Spring. (A Story.) Sarah Orne Jewett. 


Sweet Punch: a Monologue. J. Lincoln Steffen 

As Told to His Grace. I. A King fora Week. William McLennan. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. Edwin A. Abbey. 

A Watch in the Night. Harriett Prescott Spofford. 


The Homiletic Review. 

New York, Lonpox, Toronto, Novemeer, 1893. 
New Testament Teaching on Hell. 
Modern Biblical Criticism. 
Tennyson's Poetry: Its Value to the Minister. 
Lesson from the Life of Spurgeon. 
Light on Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries. X. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Die Katholischen [lissionen. 
NoveMBER, 1893. 

Der dritte Congress Katholischer Sioux-Indianer. 
Auf dem Kilima Ndscharo. 


Sangamner und Akola. 
Nachrichten aus den Missionen. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. 

PHILADELPHIA, DecemMBER, 1893. 
Sergeant Croesus. Captain Charles King. 
A Newspaper Sensation. Louis N. Megargee. 
The Spring in the Desert. Mercy Hart. 
When Hester Came. Bride Nei!l Taylor. 
The Two Griefs. (Poem.) Margaret Gilman George. 
The Australian Rabbit-Plague. J. N. Ingram. 
In the Camp of Philistia. Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
As the Light to the Eye. Poem.) Nannie Fitz zhugh Maclean. 
How to Cultivate the Body. Wilton Tournier. 
A_ Dream in the Morning. Alice Brown, 
Literary Popularity. Edgar Fawcett. 
Men of the Day. M. Crofton. 


The Lutheran Church Review 
PHILADELPHIA, OcrosER, 1893. 
Studies in John IT, 
The Denominational College and its Mission. 


The Negative Criticism of the Old Testament. 
Muhlenberg’s Defence of Pietism. 


I Peter, iv. 1. 
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McClure’s Magazine. 

DeEcEMBER, 1893. 
Archdeacon Farrar. Arthur Warren, 
“Human Documents.” 
A Visitor and His Opinions. Mrs. Oliphant. 
The Weather of the World. Gertrude Hall. 
Tennyson’s Friendships. Edwin C. Martin. 
Was It the Good Bear? ? Octave Thanet. 
**Mon Dieu m’a Dit.””. John Gray. 
Manliness in Boys—By a New Process. Prof. Henry Drummond, 
The Bull Team. Cy Warman. 


Gov. William McKinley : What He Is and What He Stands For. 


E. Jay Edwards. 
Jerusalem. Charles A. Dana. 
The Adventure of the Final Problem. A. Conan Doyle. 


be sescemenet Review. 
New York, Novemsper—DeEcemser, 1893. 

Some Popular Mistakes Respecting Evolution, 
Matthew Arnold. 
The Roman Catholic Doctrine and Law of Marriage. 
Some Aspects of Early Christianity. 
Some Conditions of Style. 
The Coming Hero. 
The Pauline Epistles Classified According to External Evidence. II. 


The [lissionary Herald. 
Boston, NovEMBER, 1893. 
The Summer School at Bardezag, Turkey, 1893. 
Two Unsolved Mission Problems. 
The Personal Factor in the Missionary Problem. 
The Work of the American Board in Africa. 
Annual Survey of the Work of the American Board, 1892-1893. 


The Missionary Review. 

New York, Lonpon, Toronto, Novemeber, 1893. 
Thy Kingdom ae 
Students’ Y. M. C, A. in Japan. 
The * To-Day’ : in Korea, 
Metiakahtia, I. 
Forerunners of Carey. 
Missions Among the Chinese in the United States and Canada. 
Romanism on Exhibit. 


The New Christian Quarterly. 
Sr. Louis, OctoseEr, 1893. 

The Permanent and Transient in Christianity. 
Roman Catholicism in the United States. 
Our Ministry. : 
The Christian Endeavor Movement as a Factor in Christian Union. 
The Constitution of Apostolic Churches. : 
What Manner of Man Is He Who Is in the Kingdom of Heaven ? 


Our Day. 
Boston, NoveMBER, 1893. 
The Southern Problem and its Solution. 
Christianity as Seen in a Tour of the World. 
The Soul’s Outcry. 
Shall the United States Annex the Sandwich Islands ? 
What Is Sunday Worth to Labor ? 


The Preachers’ Magazine. 
New York, NoveMBeER, 1893. 
A Lamb as it Has Been Slain. 
A Christmas Sermon. 
The Apostolic Churches: Their Doctrine and Fellowship. VII. 
Moses: His Life and its Lessons. XVI. 
Homiletics. 
The Protestant Episcopal Review. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, VIRGINIA, NOVEMBER, 1893. 
The Incarnation in Christian Theology. 
The Education of Our Children. 
The Supreme Rite. 
Religious Review of Reviews 
Lonpon, Ocroser, 1893. 
The Crucible of Criticism. Ra 
Religious Census of India, 1891 
The Future of the Scottish roiiidhiinat. 
Some of our Hymns. 
The Art of Reading. XI. 
Home Missions of the Church. IX. 
Philanthropic Institutions. IX. 





Scribner’s Magazine. 

New York, DEcemper, 1893. 
In the City of Salame. Frontispiece. 
The Bachelor's Christmas. Robert Grant. 
A Search for Della Robbia Monuments in Italy. Allan Marquand. 
The Fulness of Life. Edith Wharton. 
The Source. Henry Van Dyke. 
January and mg W. W. Gilchrist. 
Constantinople. F. Marion Crawford. 


64a CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. [DEc., 


Ata North Window. Edith M. Thomas. 

An Unpublished Work of Scott. Andrew Lang. 

Winter Song. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

An Artist Among Animals. F.S. Church, 

The Semaphore. Herbert D. Ward. 

Voices and Visions. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

Vale. Graham R. Tomson. 

How the Captain Made Christmas. Thomas Nelson Page 


Sunday [lagazine. 

Loxpox, NovEMBER, 1893, 
One in Charity. 
Dr. R. F. Horton at Home. 
The Coast of Syria. 
Other Worldline 
Types of Stundists. 
Discipline of Children. 
The True Story of Evangeline. 
An Indian Pioneer. 
The Building of a Man. 





and Unworldliness. 


The Thinker. 
New York, Novemper, 1893. 
The Iona of the South ; or, the Cradle of European Monasticism. 
The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
he Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Doctrine of the 
Epistle. 
Baptized for the Dead, Expository Note on 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
The Westcott and Hort Text of the Greek Testament Tested by its 
Results. 
One God, One Sanctuary: Is Wellhausen Right ? 
The Righteousness of God: An Essay in Pauline Theology 
Faith and Reason, 


The Treasury. 
New York, November, 1893. 
Golden Character from Retining Fires. 
~— We Ought to Think of God. 
God's Warning Providences. 
The English Pulpit of the Nineteenth Century. 
Contempt for Misfortune. 


The Yale Review; 
New Haven, Novemner, 1893 
Results of Recent Investigations on Pricesin the United States. 
State Sovereignty Before 1789, 
The Scope of Political Economy. 
The Financier of the Confederate States, 
The Genesis of Capital. 
Notes. 

Tue interest aroused by the recent publication of P HING CHRIST, 
a volume of Sermons by the late L lewelyn Ioan Ev: ins, DD., LL.D., 
edited by Henry Preserved Smith, D.D., with a sketch of the author's 
life, has led to the preparation of a volume of Essays by the same 
author, The Christian Literature Company have the volume in press 
for immediate publication, and will issue it as a companion to PREACcH- 
ING CHrist at $2.00, 


Dr. Georce Smiru is engaged upon a monograph on THE Conver- 
ston oF INpia, Which Mr. Murray is to publish. He neh ny the ef- 
forts of the Nestorians, the Jesuits, the Franciscans and Dominicans 
also the attempts of the Dutch, the progress of. British missions since 
1793, and more especially since 1858, also the assistance the United 
States have rendered them, and discusses the methods ret prospects ot 
mission work in India and Southern Asia generally thenwum., 


THere is an amusing skit in the current number of the Granta, the 
Cambridze undergraduates’ magazine, inthe form of a report of an 
inquiry supposed to be held at Mudie’s Library into the circumstances 
of the ‘‘death of English Literature.” Archdea Farrar, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, Miss Marie Corelli, Sir Edwin Arack: Mr. Walter 
Besant and Mr. Thomas Hardy give evidence of a somewhat contlict- 
ing character. Mr. Buchanan attributes the calamity to the preva- 
lence of pessimists. Sir Edwin Arnold and Mr. Morris consider the sup- 
pression of the Laureateship to account for it; Mr. Har« ly thinks that 
literature has met with its death from suffocation by “the Yo ung 
Person ;”’ Mr. Besant, hav ing « alled attention to the fact that he has 
been interested in an association whose chief object was to keep the 
deceased alive, declares his conviction that the deceased was not de- 
ceased atall. This expression of opinion appears to have influenced 
the jury, whose verdict is that, English literature is *t quite alive,” but 
they sarcastically add that there is ** not sufficient evidence to show 
who is responsible for the mishap.”” 


Mr. Rowtann E Proruenc, the new editor of the Quarterly, is a 
son of Canon Prothero, Rector of Whippingham, was educated at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and was for some time a Fellow of All Souls, 
Mr Prothero was the author of articles in the 7ymes and the 
Guardian onthe Welsh Church which attracted considerable atten- 
tion Healso contributed to the Guardian not long ago a series of 
papers on the poverty of the clergy. is most ambitious literary effort, 
however, is the Lire AnD CorrESPONDENCE OF DEAN STANLEY, Which 
he has just written in co-operation with Dean Bradley, and which will 
be published in two volumes by Mr. Murray. Mr. P rothero for atime 
acted as assistant editor of the Vineteenth Century. 
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